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Low Cost 
Attachments 


Give Year Round Usefulness 


ROTO-CUTTERS, 12”, 16” and 
20” sizes, cost $24 to $40. 
ROTO-ZEPHYR SPRAYER 


5 gallon power sprayer, costs 
only $77. 


SAFE-SPEED EDGER, $39.50. 
ROTO-SNO BLOWER, $38.00. 
ADAPTA-TOOL CART, $14.50. 


LOOK 


What You Get For Only 


$251. 


Roto-Hoe, complete ....$134 

Roto-Cutter Attachment . 40 

Roto-Zephyr Sprayer 
Attachment 


You can get any of these separately, 


and add others as you desire. 


Fill in 


and mail: 


oupon 


today 


SPRAYER CO. 
BOX 2, NEWBURY, OHIO 


Yo U CAN really enjoy your gardening efforts with this 
versatile, efficient tool. Many home gardeners are finding they 
get real relaxation and enjoyment after a hard and tiring day 
at their regular jobs—by gardening with their ROTO-HOE 
and its attachments. 


GOOD HEALTH REQUIRES RELAXATION 


In the rush of modern living more and more people are learn- 
ing that their doctors are right—it is important to one’s health 
to have active physical participation in some good hobby. And 
plenty of folks feel that gardening is one of the best hobbies— 
but it can be hard work without the use of proper tools. So 
let ROTO-HOE do the hard work for you—you get the health- 
ful relaxation without the tiresome difhcult work. 


ROTO-HOE IS EASY TO OPERATI 


~ 


Powerlul Lauson 2 h.p. gasoline motor rotates 15 specially 
cultivat- 
ing and aerating soil to 6” depth—pulling ROTO-HOE for- 
ward. You simply guide it, lift rotors out of ground whenever 


hardened teeth at high speed, thoroughly loosening, 


desired by light pressure on handles. Hard work is eliminated. 


GET THE FACTS—You’ll be glad you did! 


You will find, as have thousands of other gardeners in U.S. 
and Canada, that ROTO-HOE offers many features you want 
—at remarkably reasonable prices. Buy the basic unit (or any 
combination) now, add attachments as desired later. Your 
ROTO-HOE dealer will gladly demonstrate for you. See him 
today. Or write us for free color folder and nearest dealer's 
name. 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER CO. 


Box 2, Newbury, Ohio 
Yes, | want the facts about ROTO-HOE 


and attachments—how it can give me i 35 


more of the FUN in Gardening. . Send 


your free color folder at once. 
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HOOVER SOIL CONDITIONER BLEND 


builds better root systems ... enriches your soil for the 
Future ... while it helps you to superior crops 
THIS SEASON 


Grown 
with 
Hoover 
Blend 


The secret of better, more nutritious fruit, 
vegetables and finer flowers is in the ROOT 
SYSTEM of each plant...and HOOVER’S 
SOIL CONDITIONER BLEND means stur- 
dier, more far-reaching root systems. 


Compare the two pinto bean plants above. 
Grown in soil having a pH of 8. Here’s 
proof that HOOVER’S BLEND not only 
stimulates growth this season’... but helps 
in permanent improvement of your garden. 
Research shows that development of power- 
ful roots systems—literally miles of fine root- 
lets—is responsible for pulling up vital 
nutrients from the sub-soil. These sub-soil 
elements are added to the store of Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus, Potassium and trace minerals 
available in your garden soil...thanks to 
HOOVER’S BLEND. 


The heavier growth of the pinto bean root 
on the left shows how HOOVER’S BLEND 


Grown 

without 

Hoover 
Blend 


promotes maximum growth...and the soil 
improving benefits of powerful root systems. 


The plant at the right came from a plot that 
received no HOOVER’S BLEND. 


HOOVER’S BLEND is all-natural...a care- 
fully balanced combination of the best tested 
natural soil builders available. It encourages 
growth of essential, beneficial bacteria and 
fungi in the soil...microorganisms that 
make the soil nutrients in HOOVER'S 
BLEND easier for your plants to use. 


You can depend on HOOVER’S BLEND to 
help create an ideal soil condition . . . friendly 
to helpful bacteria ...never burning foliage 
or choking soil with excess, unavailable fer- 
tilizer. You'll marvel at the quality of your 
vegetables, fruits and flowers this year... 
appreciate the long-lasting, constructive soil 
building qualities of HOOVER’S BLEND in 
seasons to come. Order yours today! 


See page 45 for names of HOOVER DISTRIBUTORS in your area. 


HOOVER’S SOIL CONDITIONER BLEND and the other natural soil- 


builders listed belo 
over the country. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


SOIL-NU (Lava ash) 
PHOSLAND (Phosph bearing) 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
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w are available from dependable Hoover dealers all 


MARLAND (Potassium bearing) 
HYBRO-TITE (Potash bearing) 
ACTIVO (Bacterial activator 


Box 188 Phone 70 
GILMAN, ILLINOIS 
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Vol. 21, No. 7 July, 1953, STANDARD WORKS 
IN 
ORGANICULTURE 


nN ar Ni! ) An Agricultural Testament by Sir 
e Albert Howard. The basic work 
which established the principles 
yah the organic method. 
253 pi $3.50 


° Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. Con- 
tains specific a neces- 


e sary wo be good organicul- 
editorial turist. Nor the backyard gar- 
e dener ee as the large x0 
farmer. 
Are We Using Too Much Compost? (Part V) 
e Healthy Hunzas 
e habitants of a section of India 
who are astoundingly healthy be- 
. cause of the way they raise their 
features food. Illustrated, 263 pp. $3 
The Organic Front by J. 1. 
Blueprint for High Altitude Gardens i Rodale. | Miscellaneous writings 
on organiculture an: 
e t im x“ should no 
be neglected. 200 pp. ....$2.50 
i The Earth’s Green Carpet by 
Slip Your Plants ‘ Louise E. Howard. Lady Howard 
; s tha e study 
i f agriculture for 
Jerusalem Artichokes the Chaat of the community. 
Marilyn Neuhauser .. 30 $3.00 
Stand Your Rock Garden on End e Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. i. 
Paul Hadley 32 King. Shows dozens 
used by the Chinese. make 
Milky Spore—A Beneficial Disease compost. $ 
i agation by omas 
Rhubarb—the Pie-Plant e Tells how to propagate earth- 
... 36 worms. Paper, 60 pp. ....$1.00 
Berries for Profit Food, Farming, and the Future 
. Completes the 
FARMER and shows the way 
Forgotten Flowers: the Fritillaria * to a more efficient agriculture. 
i i Humus and the Farmer by Friend 
Greenhouse for Children thousand-ac re English farm, 
Katherine B. Walker ...... .. 64 ° 
nd Gardening in the 
Healthy House Plants—AIl Summer by Alastair I. MacKay. 
i In hundreds of beautifully re- 
Sophia Naumburg .............. and quoted. pas- 
sages from the Scriptures. Fas- 
Free Food einatingly recreates the rural 
Jeanne Pontius Rindge ....... background of ancient Hebrew 
e, 2 BD. 
ouis orette rette 
departments i ainis at the formation of fruit 
buds directly upon the main 
e branches forming the framework 
e Jiagrams, 239 pp. ....... 
Course in Nitrogen Ratio 
Mulching in the Garden by 
je to the use of stones and 
i hi lants justrate 
and healthter p ants. Ilust rated, 


order payable 
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Greatest Little. Power Tool Ever Made for - 
g—Tilling —Cultivating! 


M-E’s Famous 
Universal 
Non-Winding Tinest 


See this Sensational New 
Rotary Tiller at Your Dealer Now! 


Small in size and price, but MAN! what a job 

it does! Tills, cultivates, weeds, mulches—and a 
dream to handle even in small plots, corners, 
close to shrubs! And M-E’s famous power and 
performance is built right in: full 2144 HP 
M-E’s new MUSTANG tills 4-cycle air-cooled engine... universal non-winding, 


or cultivates to the depth you self-sharpening tines that are guaranteed 
desire ... walks smoothly and against breakage... year ‘round attachments 
easily down the rows. And it available soon. Ask your M-E Dealer about the 
turns on a dime—gets in any- great new MUSTANG and the complete line 
where! of famous M-E ROTARY TILLERS now! 


FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 
wa 


M-E Makes a Complete Line of of Rotary Tillege, shows complete M-E line. 


Rotary Tillers for Every Need! Ask your M-E Dealer or write 
M-E, 311 Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Famous B Models are acclaim- 


ed the finest from coast to \LOS 


» 


coast—feature variable wheel MILWAU K E E 
and rotor speeds for control- T LL R S 
led soil aggregation, have ME: ROTA RY I E 

wide choice of year ‘round Cres ~~ Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


attachments. Subsidiary Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
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We Guarantee 


BIGGER, 
BETTER 
Vegetables 


and Flowers 
WITH THE 


Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit 


Praised by Organic Gardeners 


Testing the soil is especially important in Or- 
ganic Gardening. You'll lose the benefit of the 
extra nitrogen organic practices produce, if you 
don’t keep your soil in balance with rock phos- 
phate and potash. Some organic sources of 
nitrogen require extra limestone—you’ll know 
just how much to use. 

Fill your garden- with magnificent flowers, 
luscious vegetables. Everything you plant will 
grow like magic! 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 


Nothing to do with chemistry! Even your first 
tests will be accurate and reliable. Tells how 
much nitrogen, rock phosphate, potash and lime- 
stone (acidity or pH) your plants need to do their 
ag Over 400,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits Now 
n Use! 


Popular Garden Kit—For small gardens and lawns. 
akes over 50 tests. Handsome case with clear 
lucite cover. Complete with easy instructions. 
Worth many times its low cost, only $5.89! 
Horticultural Kit—The organic gardeners favorite. 
Larger, with more equipment in welded steel chest. 
Makes over 150 tests. Big value, only $14.95! 
Super deLuxe Kit—The Best! Streamline welded 
steel chest. 12 times as much testing solutions. 
Will give years of economical service. Only $29.95! 
SEND NO MONEY—Order today, C.0.D. plus postage 
or send check and we'll mail postpaid, saving you 50c to 
$2.93 in postal charges. Use it for 10 
days, if not delighted return for full 
refund and your tests cost you nothing. 
You Take No Risk—Even next fall if 
you haven’t had a better garden, get 


Guarantee 


= Sudbury Laboratory, Box 797, South Sudbury, Mass. 5 
= Send me the Soil Test Kits checked below: 4 
4 Popular Garden Kit $ 5.89 
Horticultural Kit $14.95 
Super deLuxe Kit $29.95 
4 Enclosed is $...... Send C.0.D. = 
+ Send prepaid. plus postage § 


§ Soil Test Kits are sent from Sudbury to any point ® 
s in the U. S. within 24 hours. . 


Stores: Write for Special Offer. 
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the reincarnation of a fish head 


I am a commercial fisherman and 
live on Mobile Bay where most of the 
soil is sandy without any clay subsoil. 
For eight years my garden was a sorry 
sight. Commercial fertilizer would 
fade away in the sand over night. 
What few struggling plants that man- 
aged to take root, were soon shriveled 
up by the summer sun. I finally gave 
up the idea of trying to raise a garden. 
Then one day while running my 
tackle, I was caught in a gale and had 
to make a run for the local yacht club 
at Fairhope. My catch consisted of 
five hundred pounds of Spoonbill. I 
dressed out in the yacht basin but 
could not throw the heads and entrails 
overboard, so was compelled to haul 
them away. I didn’t want to stink up 
the country with the fish scraps so I 
took them home and buried them in 
the abandoned garden plot. A few 
weeks later I noticed a luxuriant 
growth of grass where I had buried 
the fish. This gave me an idea. If 
fish would make the grass green, why 


THE COVER 


“Wagon Tale” is a colorful mirroring of 

es ahead. As summer rolls 
on, the planning and work of seasons be- 
fore bring a joyous bounty and a happy 
toiler. Once again, ORCANIC CARDEN. 
ING’S Karl Manahan offers a cover delight- 
fully alive and captivating. 
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wouldn’t it work equally as well on 
vegetables. 

The Spoonbill run was unusually 
large the following winter. I saved 
every scrap of fish, including shark 
and rays and planted them in rows, 
after which I limed them heavily and 
covered them deep to prevent dogs 
and cats from digging them up. When 
spring planting time arrived, I pro- 
ceeded in the usual manner with the 
planting and cultivation. Most of the 
plants were mulched with oak leaves 
after the first cultivation. The results 
were amazing. The vegetables I raised 
were equal to any raised on heavy 
potato soil. My fertilizer problem has 
been solved without any cost, and my 


garden continues to be a show spot 
of the community. 
Walker D. Wallace 
Fairhope, Alabama 


Abundant Organic Tomatoes 


Your readers may be interested to 
know of some experiments with to- 
mato plants in a growing season of 
about 100 days, or a little better. We 
set stakes three feet apart each way 
and set two plants to a stake. Side 
growth is pruned off six to eight 
inches above the ground. 

We have not had success with a 
heavy straw mulch on tomato plants, 
but we have benefited by the follow- 


HELP YOUR FAMILY TO HEALTH! 


If You Make Your Own Fresh 
it and Vegetable Juices! — 


The K&K Plan Gives You More of Nature’s Wonderful, 
Natural Vitamins, Minerals and Vital Nutrients from Fresh 


Fruits and Vegetables! 


Your body must have certain amounts 
of minerals, vitamins and other vital 
nutrients—every day! Furthermore, it’s 
easier to get these minimum requirements 
if you use fresh and tasty concentrated 


juice—which you can easily extract in 
your own kitchen. And compared wih == 
other methods, you get 20% more pulp- | 


free juice with 90% less work! 


The K&K Juicer-Shredder Combina- | 


tion also produces for you better food 
shredding for tastier, easier to digest 
soups, salads, and desserts. 
FREE § send for free folder giving 
more details—no obligation! 
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GIVEN! With every pur- 
chase of the KGK Juicer- 
Shredder set, we will give 
you without cost a one 
year subscription to one 
of several health maga- 
zines—one of your choice. 


Send coupon for free in- 
formation and list of pub- 
| lications.... 


Send to 7-0G 


Knuth Engineering Compan 
2617-B North St. tous 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


[name 
Address 
City. 
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ing procedure. When taking apart a 
compost heap there are coarse clumps 
or lumps which we ordinarily throw 
into a new heap. Take this coarse 
material and pack it all over the 
ground between the tomato plants to 
a depth of six to eight inches. It thus 
becomes a mulch of semi-broken down 
compost. 
We have had abundant, fine toma- 

toes as a result of this practice. 

Scott Nearing 

Cape Rosier, Maine 


profit from organiculture 


Have sold lots of fruit locally; culls, 
drops, etc., this year. People come from 
Naples and Fort Myers regularly for 
it, and keep me pretty well cleaned 
out. They say they can’t get fruit with 
such good flavor elsewhere. I attribute 
the flavor to the fact that I use organic 
fertilizer (mulch, sawdust, and sheep 
manure), and no poison sprays. Last 
year and again this year I got 130,000 
ladybugs from California, and they 
do the work the sprays are supposed 
to do, and they are a lot cheaper. I 
never did like arsenic! 

Edwin P. Nutting 
Bonita Springs, Florida 


pointers for Brazil 


Only recently has the idea of com- 
posting invaded Brazil. Our coffee 
planters have not been willing to start 
mixed farming. They grow nothing 
but coffee and will not keep animals 
or devote any land to grazing. Even 
leguminous crops are considered im- 
proper in these plantations. While 
the coffee price is high, the land is 
given chemical fertilizer and more 
frequent hoeings, both accelerating 
erosion. 

During the many years the price of 
coffee was low since 1921, most plan- 
tations did not receive any treatment 
whatever except harvesting and even 
this was not always done as it would 
not pay. Actually with prices high, 
there is a strong movement towards 
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recuperation of old run-down planta- 
tions on eroded land, and some fine 
work has been done in the Sao Paulo 
State with replanting of plantations 
in contour level, leguminous crop 
rows and artificial irrigation. A few 
of the most learned coffee planters 
near the big towns even started mixed 
farming with part of their land de- 
voted to grazing for milk production. 
They had some success and could 
have had more had they also adopted 
the making and use of compost. How- 
ever, it is hard to get our peasants to 
do a job they are not used to doing. 
Most of our rural population tire 
themselves out with the hoe and have 
no time left for thinking of gathering 
litter and dirt to make compost. Most 
of these rural workers are nomadic, 
getting their pay in form of a share 
of the crop, and will not move a hand 
to improve the soil which is not theirs 
to give a better crop next year for 
someone else. 


In the past twenty years of low 
prices, many millions of coffee trees 
in Brazil have died from lack of treat- 
ment, and what is worse, the land 
eroded badly. One can frequently see 
plantations with gullies ten feet deep 
cut into the soil, with dead trees 
standing on the top of blocks and 
towers of soil. In tropical land agri- 
cultural crops of permanent nature 
must be attended to better than an- 
nual crops in cool climates. Compost 
farming is the solution where it can 
be done. This means mixed farming 
and a well-directed group of rural 
workers, each family attending one 
specialty, the whole according to a 
general plan. The old routine of 
migratory workers contracted for one 
season’s job, which is the rule in 
Brazil, must be upset before a modern 
system of soil conservation can be in- 
troduced. It is a social problem rather 
than a problem of knowledge and 
capacity. Of course there is lack of 
money behind the problem too. Trac- 
tors, implements, trucks, pumps and 
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TRIM YOUR GRASS QUICKER-EASIER 


The No. 5 shear responds to 
your softest touch 


Light-touch No. 5 operates with a flick of the fingers. Bulge design lets you cut easily with left or ri “4 
hand. Neoprene rubber stops prevent sting or jar. Length: 12”. Order yours today... $2.95 


HEDGEMASTER _ No. 8 Hand Pruner For Light Pruning 


atim hedges quicker, with less exertion with Preferred by many because of its smaller size. 

HEDGEMASTER. Both blades move... you Forged alloy “handles covered by Neoprene bumpers 

get continuous cutting action that trims in a for comfort. High-carbon steel "replaceable blades. 
breeze. Cutting head may be GUARANTEED SSgninet defects. Yours for only 

locked in either of two positions. 3.957 

Balanced design elimin- 


ates tiring vibration. ANVIL TYPE HAND PRUNING por 
Get yours now! 
America’s first anvil type pruning shear . 
Only $39.95. with one hand. Pistol erip shape fits ts hand. Small 1 
lets you, get hard to reach spots. 
rome plate on s' 
Mighty Midget 
Vine Pruner s ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Perfect tool for today’s : = Dept. G-753, 2432 Route 22, Union, N. J. 
vine pruning tasks. Sea- Enclosed is check or money order for items checked 
soned hickory, bolted = below: 
handles. 194” ‘long, 20 oz. 5 $2.95 
Mie Midget vine Pruner - 5.25 
8 Hand Pru - 3.95 
2 


Anvil type pruning. Shear: 
ree Catalog on @ electrical applianees for home 
and garden. (Add 10% W. of Miss.) 


FREE CATALOG 


featuring dozens of electrical ap- 
pliances for e and garde 


Zo! 
yours F 


add 10% west of Mississippi 
FERTILIZE and 
REVITALIZE 


Gardens, Shrubs, Lawns, with 


TRADE MARK 


Organic Plant Food 
FERTILIFE, as its name implies, is fertile and oiRecr... TODAY | 
full of life. Ie will not only te 


ertilize your soil— 
but revitalize itaswell—because FERTILIFE con- 4 Frazer Illinois Compost Corp. 
tains billions of beneficial soil bacteria per gram. 1 999 Exchange Avenue 


FERTILIFE Organic Plant Food is scientifically Stock Yords, Chicogo 9,10. 


composted from rich livestock m- Enclosed for which 

pleted indoors, in large mechanical digesters. please ship ........ bags of 

one permit the FERTWIFE. will pay shipping 
of more nutrients are 

4 posting, to rainfall charge on arrival. 

and putrefaction. 


Name. 


Try this c letely d Organic Plant 
Food and see the difference. Free from w 
seeds and harmful bacteria. No offensive odor. City cccccccccccccccccccecs 
Has the appearance of rich soil. Price—1 44 cu. ft. 

bag (approx. 50 lbs.). $2.90 F.O.B. Plant. 


FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. [—rronpenueeteibanae 


WRITE FOR TON RATES 
999 Exchange Ave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, II! 


Address. 
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Now you can soak 5 plants at one 
time with your garden hose. 

SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 outlets, 
each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft. long, 
three 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of selected 
plants and run small stream of water for deep, 
thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year guar- 
antee. Complete, ready to use $6.95—for unit 
with sprinklers, order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Send check or M.O. and we 
pay postage. 

JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H-7, 406 Dantzler St. Saint Matthews, S. C. 


DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
FREE LIST illustrated in 


= color. Better varieties — 
Lower prices. 


Rissell GC. ens 
Spring 10, Texas 
Grow DARLINGTONIA For Profit 


é % One of the most peculiar and fascinating 
bed eae resembling the Hooded Cobra of 


Lures and devours live insects 
before your very eyes. The seeds are 
available at 5 for $1. One plant $5.00— 
three plants $12.50 Ppd. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Free literature. 


MISSION SALES CO. 
4180-0 Emerald Oakland 9. Calif. 


ActivO 


activates compost, energizes and conditions soils, 
makes fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste 
material (compost) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, 
etc., or dig-in or spray-on soil. Sizes $1 to $19.95. 
Prepaid $5.95 size “er 2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. 
fertilizer, RE etc. 2-400 bushels seed. 


RECK’S ACTIVO DEPT. 
401 


GIANT @ 


Boston. Mass. 


Sow Seeds 
This Summer 
for bigger, better Pansies next 
spring—up to 4 in. across. Full 
75c-Packet with easy directions, 
all colors mixed, postpaid for 
only 10c. Send Dime Today! 

Bulb Book — Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
OEE. and 


ilies, ete., to plant this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 


es ~ 261 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
ia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


water pipes, everything here costs 
three to five times more than in your 
country, so its cost is almost prohibi- 
tive under normal circumstances. 

Yet, about eight years ago, a man 
who had bought a plantation in the 
Sao Paulo State, found after com- 
pleting the transaction that he had 
acquired a desert, a run-down coffee 
plantation—badly eroded, bare of 
humus and practically out of produc- 
tion. He started making compost from 
bog weeds, castor and coffee bean 
shells, rice chaff, bone meal and the 
little animal manure he managed to 
obtain. After three years, he has the 
most productive yields of the entire 
area—and his neighbors have started 
imitating. 

Harry Blossfeld 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


southwest agriculture problems 


I was probably an early subscriber 
to your Organic Gardening in this 
locality, and have found much inter- 
est in this very worthy and ambitious 
magazine. 

I grew up on my father’s farm near 
Bridgeton, N. J., where the problem 
was acidity. Here, in the Southwest 
we have almost the extreme opposite, 
that of alkalinity, and, as you must 
know, this condition exists from here 
northwesterly in a belt several hun- 
dred miles wide and twelve or fifteen 
hundred miles long. The source of 
the Rio Grande is in the San Louis 
Valley of south central Colorado, and 
its watershed included inland seas in 
comparatively recent geological times. 
Such seas probably existed in the 
present watersheds of the Colorado 
and the Snake Rivers in similar eras, 
and the comparative aridity of the en- 
tire area has delayed the leaching 
away of soluble sea minerals. 

Most of this commentary was stimu- 
lated by your phrase “tropical plant 
growth.” However, plant growth here 
might be more properly. classified as 
desert or semi-arid plant life. It is 
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true that many sub-tropical plants can 
be made to thrive in our locality 
where irrigation is possible, but the 
natural history of the area is decidedly 
desert in background. 

When I first came here in 1930 the 
annual rainfall was reported to be 
about 28 inches. However, I doubt if 
it will total 18 inches this year, and 
today we are critically short of water, 
having been getting barely enough for 
domestic and municipal purposes. 
This means that farming has almost 
come to a standstill. This drought has 
gradually increased in the past three 
or four years, and exists in large areas 
of Mexico and Southwestern U. S. If 
there is not a turn for the better soon, 
we will have a second Dust-Bowl. 

One of the most important things 
to be realized about organic farming 
in the southerly portions of the U. S., 
and especially hereabouts, is that or- 
ganic matter is used up by bacteria at 
a much faster rate; and consequently 
more effort and expense is required 
to maintain a sufficiency of it. We 
have at least six months of hot weath- 
er, and it is only our proximity to the 
Gulf of Mexico that makes life en- 
durable here in summer. 

Benjamin H. Shoemaker 


San Benito, Texas 
(Continued on page 62) 


“...And don’t look so proud when I call you 
a worm.” 
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NEW 
LILY CATALOG 


OUR 1953-54 PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED LILY CATALOG 
FEATURING FINEST NEW 
STRAINS OF HARDY HYBRID 
LILIES AS WELL AS MOST OF 
THE BEST SPECIES ADAPTED 
TO GARDENS EVERYWHERE IS 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for your 
copy today. If you are considering the 
lilies you won’t want to miss this valu- 
able lily booklet. 


Mare 


Box 38-O0G 


Boring, Oregon 


“Good For House Plants, Too!” 


For vigorous growth. Use * De-odorized 
with GRO-GUN or other * Nonsburning 
hose applicator or sprin- * 100% organic 
kling can. 1 tbsp. to gal- Ppd., only 
lon of water. Inexpensive 

to use, inside and outside. per pint 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO., Dept. A 


No. 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
FERTILIZER 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy-low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 8 for $1.00; 50 
for $5.00. Illustrated Catalog 
sent on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 

Dept. D, Moorestown, N. J. 


EMULSION 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heavy 
carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade as well 
as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. Requires 
little mowing. You stick the twigs among other grass 
and weeds and it spreads fast. It will survive freezing 
prot to plant. 1 Bu. plants about 400 
Sa. atk riety $3 per bushel postpaid. 

NATIONA NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 


P.S. Free colorful catalog on Camellias é Azaleas, 
you can SPRAY 


YES, ActivO on Your Soil! 


ActivO puts nt of beneficial bacteria, plus ac- 
companying bioties, hormones, enzymes, vitamins, 
minerals and conditioning agencies, into every cubic 
yard of topsoil. uust mix with water and sprinkle 
or spray on. 2.59 size dynamically energizes 3 
acres; $5.95 size, “9 acres. Both prepaid. 


ACTIVO—SOUTHWEST 
20! North Lamar allas, Texas 


= 
ATLAS FISH EMULSION 
ton 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


are we using too much compost? 


Subsoil as a soil amendment— 
a startlingly new concept 


J. 1. RODALE 


hile we are on the subject of too 

much compost let us look at 
the other end of the tether—the sub- 
soil. When we speak of soil fertility 
we think only of the topsoil. In fact 
the average farmer and gardener re- 
gard the subsoil as some sort of enemy 
—a calamity when they see a little of 
it coming up into the surface layer. 
They do not consider it much less 
than a poison, and feel that something 
terrible is going to happen to the 
coming plants because of it. We often 
hear the term, the unproductive sub- 
soil. But this is a serious error. In 
order to understand the proper rela- 
tionship between the upper and lower 
levels of soil let us consider the defini- 
tion of the word soil. One writer 
refers to it as a more or less loose and 
friable (tending to crumble) material 
in which, by means of their roots, 
plants find a foothold and nourish- 
ment, as well as other conditions of 
growth. Subsoil is usually not as loose 
as topsoil but otherwise, according to 
this definition, it fits the description. 
It provides a medium for the roots to 
hold. It gives nourishment to them 
and serves other functions. In fact, 
when all is said and done, it will prob- 
ably be found that the subsoil is of 
equal importance with the topsoil, 
which reminds me of a case that came 
to my attention a few years ago. A 
man had purchased a house, discover- 
ing that the grounds had been filled in 
to a depth of 12 feet with wonderful 
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topsoil that had been excavated from 
the site. His eyes gleamed as he stir- 
red his fingers through the fertile soil. 
What wonderful plants he would grow 
with this manna from the heavens! 
But alas, he experienced nothing but 
misfortune with the plants that grew 
in it. There was disease, oversuccu- 
lence, and poorer results than he was 
normally accustomed to achieve in his 
gardening activities. He had over- 
looked the fact that plants have been 
bred by nature over millions of years 
to have their feet in subsoil. It was as 
if he was giving them a meal that con- 
sisted entirely of dessert. 

Let us study this subject a little 
further and note the variations that 
exist in the action of topsoil versus 
subsoil. First we must understand 
that the microorganisms—the bacteria 
and fungi—are far more numerous in 
the topsoil where, in the upper soil 
levels they may reach to billions per 
gram of soil, in the subsoil three feet 
down, there may be only thirty or 
forty thousand per gram. In the top- 
soil the earth is alive with these wreck- 
ing crews, for it is there where the 
plant and animal remains have to be 
broken down. This is one function 
that can be performed only in the top- 
soil. Bury a piece of cotton three feet 
down in soil, and it will remain 
undecayed for a long time. In the 
topsoil it will disintegrate in a few 
months. 

At the surface, the bacteria are at 
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work synthesizing food. This is an- 
other function that is at a lower ebb 
in the lower depths, but nevertheless 
it is an important activity that takes 
place in the subsoil. It is a material 
and valuable source of mineral food 
for crops. 

We are concerned here with a con- 
sideration of the means used for trans- 
ferring some of this mineral matter 
into plants. The earthworm is one 
agent that performs this task. It bur- 
rows in the subsoil, eating some of it 
as it goes, bringing it up to the surface 
and depositing it there in the form of 
castings. This should give us a hint. 
Why can’t the gardener do the same 
thing? Here is an opportunity for 
some enterprising manufacturer to 
put on the market a tool which can 
take tiny amounts of subsoil from 
three to four feet below the surface 
without disturbing the topsoil. At 
those depths there is less likelihood of 
the existence of mineral deficiencies. 
This might be especially desirable if 
one has put too much compost into 
the topsoil. 


Beets have a very pronounced taproot which, by 
August, extends to the 10 ft. level. The entire 
branching system forms, with the taproot, an 
efficient absorbing system in the deeper (2 to 8 
ft.) soil. All the main roots are profusely branched 
but with short laterals. 
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The roots of trees perform a similar 
office to that of the earthworm, but 
in a different manner.. Some tree roots 
descend to depths of twenty feet or 
more and bring into their leaves a 
rich store of minerals, so that when 
the latter fall and decay they deposit 
a precious treasure to the topsoil. The 
roots of some ordinary crops go much 
deeper than suspected, and are able 
to draw in mineral sustenance from 
low subsoil levels. In 1945 we pub- 
lished a booklet (now out of print) 
which was a condensation of the 
Weaver and Bruner book (now out of 
print) Root Development of Vege- 
table Crops (McGraw-Hill, 1927) 
which gives amazing examples of 
plant root depths. We are reproduc- 
ing herewith some of the illustrations 
demonstrating some astonishing facts: 


One of the advantages of such large 
root-systems is that when the plant 
dies the roots are absorbed by the soil 
(subsoil as well as topsoil) and furnish 
much fertilizer value. These roots 
are extremely rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash as well as the trace 
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Kohl-rabi has a well-developed taproot extending 
3 to 4 ft. in the soil. Numerous wide spreadin 
branches are ramified with dense network 
rootlets usually in first two feet of soil. A few 
obliquely descending rootlets and the taproot may 
penetrate 4 deep. 
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J 
Corrot LimaBean Sweet Corn Cabbage Onion 
yrs 


This, and the chart on the opposite page, graphically depicts the differing root systems of our more 


Some, such as the asparagus and horseradish, have very ex 


roo: 
which penetrate deeply into the soil. Other varieties have small taproots with a system of ‘wide- spreading 


lateral feeding roots. 


mineral elements. In the case of a 
stand of two-year old clover, over 
three tons per acre of roots were left 
in the soil as a residue, which contain- 
ed 180 pounds of nitrogen, 71 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 77 pounds of 
potash. It is interesting to note that 


there is a greater abundance of roots 
in plants growing by the organic 
method. This has been proven so con- 
clusively that there can be no question 
as to its accuracy. This amounts to 
significant additional poundage of 
dead roots per acre. 

We may add also that roots, as they 
penetrate into the subsoil, make long 
holes which provide drainageways for 
moisture. Here again, by the organic 
method there are more and wider 
holes. Between the earthworms’ bur- 
rowings and the roots’ penetration, a 
refractory subsoil can be kept ade- 
quately open. 


the mycorrhiza 


Since there are fewer bacteria at 
the lower levels to aid the roots in 


Carrots have a strong, deep, well-developed tap- 
root system. Taproots 4 to 5 ft. deep have very 
pow pannamns- he few laterals extend horizontal- 
BR. O ft. in first four inches of surface soil. 
rom ye, lower half of the fleshy portion of the 
taproot, a profuse network of horizontal branches 
extends outward into the surface soil. 
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Peppers have a widely and deeply spreading root 
system which thoroughly occupies the surface 
layer of soil. The usual spacing of plants, 18 
inches apart in rows 2 to 3 feet distant, is not so 
ange but that all of the soil is thoroughly occupied 

y the roots. From the taproot and base of stem, 
there are numerous profusely branched laterals. 
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Feeding roots in some vegetables such as Peppers, form a network in the upper surface of the soil. In 
others, such as rhubarb, these lateral roots start growing in the upper layer of soil but an extensive 
lateral growth may also occur 3 to 4 feet below the surface of the soil. There is a wide difference 


in the root structure of plants as shown above. 


gathering food, Nature has found 
other means to perform this task. The 
root hairs themselves are active in 
drawing in nutriment from the soil’s 
water solution. But we must not over- 
look the function of the mycorrhiza, a 
fungus which grows on many plant 
roots and which lives in a symbiotic 
relationship with it, that is, each 
giving something to the other. The 
mycorrhiza is enabled to live while it 
transforms substances from the soil 
into a food for the roots. Eventually 
the entire mycorrhiza is consumed by 


Swiss Chard is characterized by a strong taproot 
having many strong lateral branches, all of which 
originate in the first foot of soil. Mature taproots, 
2 inches thick, taper rapidly, penetrating 6 or 7 
feet into the soil. They have strong, widely spread- 
ing, horizontal branches, with long, profusely re- 
branched laterals in first 2 ft. of soil radiating 
3 feet from plant. 
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the roots as food. Experiments have 
shown that where chemical fertilizers 
are used, the mycorrhiza is either 
absent or of small extent, and it is 
not finally absorbed into the plant. In 
a healthy mycorrhizal association, 
humus is needed as part of the food 
picture. I mention this subject here 
because thus far in the literature of 
the organic method the point I make 
has not been stressed. In fact, it has 
not even been mentioned. What I 
mean is that the mycorrhiza may be 
the specific vehicle to operate at sub- 


Beans, of both lima and kidney varieties have very 
similar root systems. In early growth, beans de- 
velop a taproot (which, when mature, is 51 ft. 
long), with very abundant horizontal lateral 
branches; others arise adventitiously from the 
base of the stem. The root system, conical in 
shape, when fully mature has widely —- 
nearly horizontal branches 2 to 4 ft. in length. 
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soil levels where there is a dearth of 
other biologic life. Research is badly 
needed in this field. 


organic matter in subsoil 


We must not think that there is no 
organic matter in the subsoil. We 
know that some of it comes from the 
dead roots of plants. Some comes from 
the organic matter which leaches 
down from the topsoil by the action 
of rain water. Here are the figures 
of a study of organic matter in top- 
soil as compared to subsoil from Mil- 
lar and Turk’s book, Soil Science 
(Wiley). 

Top Sub 
Soil Soil 
Rushton fine sandy loam 

Durham Sandy loam (Ga.) .86 .19 
Miami silt loam (Mich.) 4.64 .68 
Barnes silt loam (S.D.).. 7.30 — 
Fox loam (Mich.) ...... 3.58 .38 


There are cases where the subsoil 
has more organic matter than the top- 
soil. 


mineral matter of subsoil 


Many subsoils are extremely rich in 
mineral matter, having been formed 
from the parent rock underneath. The 
minerals, then, form from the bottom 
up and the further down you go, the 
more unexhausted they are. In some 
cases the subsoil represents aggrega- 
tions of glaciers which are extremely 
mineral-rich. 

The following is a comparison of 
two sets of top and subsoil minerals 
from U.S.D.A. Tech. Bul., 229, 1930: 


Miami Soil Series Cecil Series 
Top Sub Top Sub 


49.8 46.3 $7.5 36.4 

Aluminum .. 25.3 25.3 36.4 35.4 

9.4 10.4 10.5 132 

Calcium ..... .76 3.14 21 14 
Magnesium .. 2.09 3.16 27 
Potassium ... 2.67 4.47 71 A9 
Sodium ..... .23 .24 05 07 
Titanium ... 15 61 94 92 
Phosphorus .. 1d 21 21 
Sulphur ..... .20 13 17 
14 


Note the wide variations between 
the two. For example the calcium in 
the subsoil of the Miami series is 3.14 
whereas it is only .14 in the Cecil 
series. But the Titanium in the latter 
is about 50 per cent greater than in 
the former. There are other soils 
which show even wider discrepancies 
or differences. What am I leading to? 
Something which I think has not been 
thought of before—the use of subsoil 
material from one region as a soil 
amendment for another, to be placed 
into its topsoil! This would be one 
way of correcting mineral deficiencies. 
The Chinese have a regular practice 
of spreading canal and river mud 
over their soils, but this of course is 
mostly topsoil rich in organic matter 
which has washed off their land. How- 
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Lettuce has a rapid-growing taproot, sometimes 
at the rate of an inch a day. First laterals are 
horizontal, very near the soil surface, and extend 
outwards up to 18 inches before turning down- 
ward. Maximum depth achieved is 6 ft. 


ever, why not go a step further and 
dig deeper for more minerals? 

Our experimental farm is between 
Allentown and Emmaus, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Lehigh Valley. In the 
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nearby Pennsburg region is a mineral- 
rich red soil which is most fertile. An 
old inhabitant of that section tells 
me that it is a known fact that those 
farmers who farmed on these red soils 
all became rich, while those on the 
neighboring brown soils just about 
were able to make ends meet. As I 
drive through this section my mouth 
waters when I see piles of red soil dug 
up out of excavations for new houses 
that will soon be hauled away to 
dumps or for non-agricultural fill-ins. 
What a wonderful soil amendment 
this would be for the neighboring 
brown soils! Gardeners should travel 
with some kind of equipment—baskets, 
tins, etc., so that they can gather up 
some of this unwanted soil for assuag- 
ing the mineral needs of their topsoil. 

In the other direction from our 
farm, going westward is the gravelly, 
shale soil region which is potato grow- 
ing country. A mixture of this shale 
subsoil with that of the Pennsburg 
red would be just what the doctor 
ordered for our soil which is called 
Hagerstown clay loam—a heavy clay 
soil which could stand a little “‘open- 
ing,” as well as enriching. 

Some of the arid desert soils of 
western U.S. are terrifically rich in 
minerals, for the reason that there is 
not sufficient rainfall to leach them 
down to the water-table. Irrigation 
usually makes such soils blossom with 
luxuriant crops. The government 
could very well ship out some of these 
subsoils by the carload to neighboring 
farm lands as a subsidy. They do it 
now with regard to lime — other 
fertilizer materials. 

Years ago, on a cross-country train, 
I met a party consisting of some Eng- 
lish people. As we were going through 
some dry desert sections of New 
Mexico, one of them commented on 
the barrenness of the soil. I explained 
to him that this was not so, that were 
it not for a lack of water the land 
would pour out a lavish abundance 
of crops. Just as I spoke, we passed 
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a small pond of water, the land sur- 
rounding which was made up of the 
same type of arid soil, but all around 
it was an example of the idea I had 
tried to convey—a grove of large, 
sturdy, rich-looking trees. They saw 
the point at once. 

The question is, what will the ad- 
dition of subsoil do to a topsoil? Will 
it “spoil” it in any way? Will it de- 
press its ability to produce a satisfac- 
tory crop? The answer is, I believe, 
that it must be done judiciously. I 
would say that in an average garden 
a layer of about a half inch of subsoil 
well-mixed into the upper six inches 
could be taken into its stride by the 
soil. If your soil is well supplied with 
organic matter, which means that it is 
abundant with bacteria and fungi, on 
the first rain they will be washed into 
the new material and go to work on it. 
In a few days they will thoroughly 
saturate every pore space of it and 
thus break down its rawness. The gar- 
dener can help along the process by 
watering. Weir, in his book, Soil 
Science (Lippincott) says that if even 
large quantities of raw subsoil are 
plowed up to the surface, it probably 
will become sufficiently weathered be- 
fore planting time. I think, however, 
that there are cases where a farmer 
has plowed too soon after a rain, and 
the subsoil has been churned up in 
big, undigestible, cloddy lumps, which 
will surely lead to trouble. Weir says 
further, “Hilgard (1892), observing 
normal growth of vegetables on some 
desert soil material that had been ex- 
cavated from depths of from 7 to 10 
feet, concluded that subsoils of arid 
regions gave no evidence of infertility 
known as ‘rawness.’ C. B. Lipman 
(1917) has observed that arid subsoils 
are but little, if at all, less raw than 
those of soils of humid regions. ...In 
his discussion of this problem, Alway 
(1918) has stated that the generally 
accepted idea regarding the rawness 
of subsoil materials in humid regions 
is not based on pot experiments. . . .” 


There you have it! Very little is 
known about the action of the sub- 
soils in growing plants. Here is a 
tremendous field for research. There 
are regions that contain muck soils 
which are oversupplied with organic 
matter, but which are lacking in min- 
erals. Such lands exist in Michigan, 
in the Everglades’ of Florida and in 
other regions. They should do well 
with copious additions of mineral- 


rich subsoils from other sections which 
could be quarried on a commercial 
scale. Heavy clay soils can be aerated 
by such augmentations while very 
sandy soils could be “plugged” with 
clayey subsoil material. All it needs 
is some research and a development 
of the proper material handling equip- 
ment that would not make the cost 
prohibitive. Here is an opportunity 
for a new industry. I can see a com- 


blueprint 


A success story in organic gardening 


which points the way to good results in otherwise 


near-barren localities 


| . can yellow clay, strong dry 


winds, hail stones and an alti- 
tude of 7,500 feet be synonymous with 
a beautiful garden? Most people 
might think these factors would pro- 
hibit a garden of any sort, yet Mrs. 
Helen Princell of Los Alamos, New 
Mexico has discovered how to foster 
the best in nature at a high altitude 
and minimize those elements which 
are detrimental. 

While residing in more adaptable 
climes Mrs. Princell found an oppor- 
tunity to garden, yet she didn’t hesi- 
tate at obstacles which would awe ex- 
perienced gardeners. Her original at- 
tempts were the culmination of care- 
ful study during the first winter she 
spent atop the mountainous plateau 
of the Atomic City. By perceptive 
selection, she determined to follow 
organic methods exclusively. 

It was a surprised and happy Mrs. 
Princell who captured blue ribbons 
for snapdragons of the Red Cross, 
Loveliness and Velvet King varieties 
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which she exhibited at the state-wide 
flower show held at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, the first year of her flower 
raising efforts. The following winter 
she once more continued her study of 
organic gardening practices and pre- 
pared for the next planting season by 
laying up a compost heap. 

“It’s at a time like this,” says Mrs. 
Princell, ‘‘that the interest of a hus- 
band is invaluable, for without his 
help, exciting jaunts in search of pros- 
pective compost material would be far 
less successful.” At home she found a 
shredder of great aid in cutting up 
clover, alfalfa and sunflower stalks 
to augment her supply of handier 
material. 

By planting the seed directly into 
the ground during the last week of 
May, she found that young shoots 
were not damaged by spring frost, hail 
and strong winds, typical to this 
region during March and April. With- 
in five days to one week, her efforts 
were rewarded by tiny promises of bet- 
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pany which stocks 29 different subsoil 
materials, put up in neat packages, 
each with its printed mineral analysis 
on it. The gardener sends in a sample 
of some of his soil from the upper and 
lower levels and the company, after 
analyzing it, suggests three or four 
different subsoils which he is advised 
to purchase. I know that someone is 
going to do this some day! There is 
no charge for the idea, and no patents. 


high altitude gardens 


RUTH BOMBARDT, N. M. 


ter things to come. As soon as her 
plants reached one inch in height, 
grass clippings were pressed into the 
surrounding soil of each one which 
quickly formed mulch. When these 
plants were approximately six inches 


Left, Mr. and Mrs. Princell gather dried foliage and flowers to prepare compost. Center, shredding com- 


In closing I wish to stress again that 
too many organic gardeners have been 
pulling in an unbalancing direction, 
piling unneeded amounts of organic 
matter into their soil, while neglecting 
the mineral side. Of course, they are 
using the rock powders—the phos- 
phate, potash, basalt, lime, etc., but 
here is an entirely new conception of 
soil fertility. I hope it will be given 
some consideration. 


high, the compost was added and her 
efforts began to bear blooms which 
were astonishing. 

Every annual type of plant blos- 
somed without fail, and her perennial 
dahlias and chrysanthemums thrived 


post material in an automatic grinder. Right, examining compost material in a specially built bin. 
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Photo: U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


The sun-baked earth of this locality does not lend itself to good plant growth unless ample organic 


matter is incorporated in the soil. 


as well. The phlox which she planted 
in varieties of Mary Louise, Charles 
Curtis, Africa and Blue Boy attained 
large sizes and asters not only grew 
to a height of three and one-half feet, 
but the flowers themselves were quite 
full, while gladioli attained unusual 
depth and range of color. 

Since Mrs. Princell’s greatest dis- 
appointment during the previous sea- 
son had been her day lilies which had 
refused to bloom at all, she determin- 
ed to experiment. While reading 
Organic Gardening magazine, she 
noted that rock phosphate fertilizer 
was recommended for vegetable 
growth and decided to try its effects 
upon the lilies. By pressing small 
amounts of rock phosphate into the 
soil immediately about each plant, 
she achieved blooms that were extra- 
large and hardy. At the end of 1950's 
growing season, Mrs. Princell’s garden 
was covered with compost layers. Un- 
able to obtain active manure, she 
found that the addition of an all- 
organic soil conditioner was the best 
choice of an activator for this dry 
region because it is packed dry and 
therefore did not become lumpy or 
hard to manage as do those with 
liquid content when exposed to this 
dry air. To thwart forthcoming win- 
ter storms, she placed a cover of win- 


ter mulch upon her garden, securing 
the mulch by intertwining pine 
branches to prevent erosion. 

Early in the spring of 1951, Mrs. 
Princell performed her pre-planting 
duties and with surprise noted that 
the soil turned easily revealing that 
what had once been hard clay, was 
now soft rich loam. She avoided deep 
gouging and lightly troweled most 
areas. Wet burlap was placed over 
her freshly planted seeds to prevent 
dryness. 

The first week of September 
brought forth the hoped for results. 
The four to six inch compost brought 
blooms that caused passers-by to ask 
permission to visit and admire. Out 
of town visitors were impressed by the 
wide range of colors presented in the 
blossoms. Members of the local gar- 
den club dropped in to seek advice 
and Mrs. Princell aided many of those 
who had never used organic practices 
to begin a compost heap. 

While aphids were a source of grave 
concern to most local gardeners, Mrs. 
Princell’s sturdy plants survived only 
a mild onslaught. She attributes their 
downfall to the presence of ladybugs 
and the strengthening effect of com- 
posting. The main problem was cut- 
worms and these were kept under con- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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COURSE IN ORGANICS 


By J. I. Rodale 


ORGANIC MATTER 
Lesson VI — Carbon-Nitrogen Ratio 


HERE are two chemical elements 
in organic matter which are ex- 
tremely important—especially their re- 
lation or proportion to each other. 
They are carbon and nitrogen. This 
relationship or proportion is called the 
carbon-nitrogen ratio. To understand 
what this relationship is, suppose a 
certain batch of organic matter is made 
up of 40 per cent carbon and 2 per 
cent nitrogen. Dividing 40 by 2 one 
gets 20. The carbon-nitrogen ratio of 
this material is then 20 to 1, which 
means, twenty times as much carbon as 
nitrogen. Suppose another specimen 
has 35 per cent carbon and 5 per cent 
nitrogen. The carbon-nitrogen ratio of 
this material then would be 7 to 1. 
Anyone who handles organic matter, 
who mulches or who composts—regard- 
less of which method is used—should 
have some idea about the significance 
of the term carbon-nitrogen ratio. 
Carbon is important because it is 
an energy producing factor, nitrogen 
because it builds tissue. We are fami- 
liar with carbon in the form of char- 
coal. In that form it is practically 
pure carbon. A diamond, of any color, 
is another form of pure carbon. In a 
plant it takes an entirely different 
form. Limestone is usually over 90 
per cent calcium carbonate, a com- 
pound made up of two partners—cal- 
cium and carbon. If you eat a radish 
or take bicarbonate of soda, you are 
consuming carbon. So we see how 
widely distributed carbon is. Carbon 
can be a gas, an acid or other form of 
compound. I need not say much about 


nitrogen, for it is a term with which 
every gardener and farmer is familiar. 
A certain amount of it is essential for 
plant health. Too much is undesirable. 
There is no evidence that too much 
carbon will cause disease in plants, but 
such a state, that is too much carbon 
content, is not wanted, as you shall 
soon see. When organic matter decays, 
the carbon is dissipated more rapidly 
than the nitrogen, thus bringing down 
the carbon-nitrogen ratio. 


EXAMPLES OF RATIOS 


Before we go further and study the 
significance of the carbon-nitrogen 
ratio, let us look at some figures—ex- 
amples of typical materials and their 
specific carbon-nitrogen ratios. Here is 
a list as obtained from several sources: 


Young sweet clover ...... 12tol 
Rotted ‘manure ......... 20 to 1 
Clover residues 23 tol 
Sugar cane trash ........ 50 to 1 
60 to 1 
80 to 1 
80 to 1 


Note the high carbon-nitrogen ratio 
of sawdust. Such a material would be 
called highly carbonaceous, and has a 
very low nitrogen content. If much of 
it is put into the soil, there would not 
be enough nitrogen, which is the food 
of bacteria and fungi which have the 
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function of decomposing it. They 
would thus have to consume soil nitro- 
gen and create a deficiency of it, thus 
depressing the crop yield. It would do 
well for the farmer and gardener who 
applies organic matter to be conversant 
with the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the 
different materials he handles. Gen- 
erally speaking, the legumes are highest 
in nitrogen and have a low carbon- 
nitrogen ratio which is a highly desir- 
able condition. The above figures are 
not standard, but vary greatly, depend- 
ing on particular conditions under 
which the plants grew. Straw, for ex- 
ample, could go to as high as a 160 to 
1 ratio, whereas the above gives it as 
80 to 1. 

There is a difference between the 
carbon-nitrogen ratio of raw organic 
matter and that of humus. As we have 
seen in a previous lesson, the nitrogen 
in a leaf may be only one per cent, 
but by the time it turns to humus, the 
percentage of nitrogen of that more 
or less refined substance would be 
about 5 per cent. The average of nitro- 
gen of practically all humus is about 
5 per cent, but that of organic matter 
fluctuates considerably. However, with 
regard to carbon, a different condition 
exists. While organic matter in de- 
composing does lose large arounts of 
carbon as it turns to humus, the per- 
centage of it to the total mass does not 
seem to go up or down too much. 
Thus, if you start with some rotted 
manure that has a 40 per cent carbon 
and 2 per cent nitrogen content which 
gives a carbon-nitrogen ratio of 20:1, 
you may wind up with a 10:1 ratio 
when it turns to humus: that is, a 50 
per cent carbon and a 5 per cent nitro- 
gen content. There is always a narrow- 
ing down of the carbon-nitrogen ratio 
when organic matter decomposes. The 
content of carbon in humus does not 
vary too much. It averages about 50 
to 52 per cent. 


THE SOILS’ CARBON-NITROGEN 
RATIO 


The carbon-nitrogen ratio of the soil 
is on the average much less than that 
of organic matter. By the time green 
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matter is decomposed in the soil the 
C:N ratio has dropped to much. lower 
figures. Waksman in his book Humus 
gives typical figures. Some brown silt 
loam soils of Illinois were about 12:1 
in the topsoil, 1114:1 in the subsurface 
layer and 9:1 in the subsoil. The ratio 
always declines as one goes downward. 
In the Broadbalk plots (England) the 
C:N starts at about 9:1 and declines 
to about 6:1 seven feet down. Waks- 
man cites a black clay loam at 12:1 in 
the topsoil and 9:1 in the subsoil. As 
the age of the humus increases, says 
Waksman, the C:N ratio of the soil in 
which it is, becomes lower. In eight 
soils in Northwestern United States the 
C:N average was 1214:1 in the top 6 
inches and 9:1 about 314 feet down. 


THE BACTERIA AND CARBON- 
NITROGEN RATIO 


We have seen that raw organic mat- 
ter has a higher carbon-nitrogen ratio 
than humus or of the average soil. We 
shall now study the C:N ratio of the 
microorganisms of the soil, and we 
will find that it is usually much lower 
than that of organic matter, humus, or 
soil. The average C:N ratio of the 
bodies of bacteria and fungi falls be- 
tween 4:1 to 10:1. Why is their C:N 
ratio always less than that of the 
humus in which they work? The an- 
swer is that they require more protein 
than carbohydrates. Protein is needed 
for tissue building mainly, while car- 
bon of carbohydrates is for energy. 
Humus is made up to a great extent of 
lignins and other high-carbon material. 
In other words humus has more carbo- 
hydrates than the bodies of microbes, 
which are extremely high in protein, 
and since about 16 per cent of protein 
is nitrogen, we can see that the mi- 
crobes’ bodies will have a very high 
percentage of nitrogen to carbon. 
Usually the tissues of bacteria are 
richer in protein than that of fungi. 

When much raw organic matter is 
applied to a soil, the microorganisms 
will multiply rapidly, but in the pro- 
cess of working they have to consume 
nitrogen. That is an absolute necessity 


to their existence. Now, if the material 
that is plowed under has a low C:N 
ratio, that is, it is low in nitrogen, 
the soil organisms in decomposing it 
will have to look for their nitrogen in 
places other than in the decomposing 
substances. They will draw on the 
soil’s store of nitrogen, thus depleting 
it, with a depressing effect on the crop 
yield. But their bodies are now gorged 
with nitrogen and when they die, 
future crops will benefit. This shows 
that when plowing under highly car- 
bonaceous organic matter, a sufficient 
period of time should elapse before the 
crop is planted. It will give the soil 
organisms time to die, so to speak, to 
give their bodies to their country. Or, 
one should try to use organic materials 
with a low C:N ratio, which means a 
high nitrogen content. 


One investigator (Broadbalk) dis- 
covered that where the C:N ratio of 
added organic matter plowed under, 
was 33:1. or more, a withdrawal of 
nitrogen occurred. Between 17.and 33 
nothing was added or withdrawn; in 
other words, nitrification ceased. But if 
it was under 17, the nitrogen store of 
the soil was increased. This shows the 
value of adding compost to the soil, 
because its C:N ratio is usually quite 
low. 

The practice is, when plowing under 
organic matter with a high C:N, to 
apply with it a high nitrogen fertilizer. 
The organic gardener can use for such 
purposes dried blood, bone meal, hen 
manure, cotton seed meal, fish scraps 
and dried ground fish, peanut shells, 
silk and wool wastes, castor pomace, 
cotton gin wastes, cowpea and soybean 
hay, felt wastes, feathers, hoof or horn 
meal, a number of other organic ma- 
terials having a high nitrogen content. 


Russel in his book Soil Conditions 
and Plant Growth (Longmans) gives 
an interesting illustration of a com- 
parison between the earthworm and 
microorganisms in reducing the C:N 
ratio of rye-straw. He says, “Thus, L. 
Meyer found that earthworms feeding 
on rye-straw composted with basalt 
meal reduced its C:N ratio from 23 to 
1] during a period of two years while 


the soil microorganisms alone reduced 
it to about 18 during the same period.” 
This means that the earthworm is a 
better conserver of nitrogen than 
microorganisms. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE C:N 
RATIO 


We have already seen that the C:N 
ratio of plowed under organic matter 
is important to the conservation of the 
soil’s store of nitrogen. It is also of 
great significance to the general opera- 
tion of soils. Mainly, it is a matter of 
having enough nitrogen available. 
There is a difference in the way a low 
C:N ratio works, depending on wheth- 
er it is in raw organic matter or in 
humus. In Lesson IV of this series we 
discussed the dynamic action of organ- 
ic matter, and showed that organic 
matter, applied to the soil; represents 
nitrogen on the move. In a finished 
compost it is in a more static condition. 
Less is given off. In terms of C:N ratio 
we can express it in the following man- 
ner. In the application of raw organic 
matter, the extent of nitrogen move- 
ment depends on its C:N ratio. If it 
is high, like in sawdust (400:1) there 
will be no nitrogen movement, but if 
it is a material like young sweet clover 
(12:1), there will be a very satisfactory 
rate of nitrification. 

In humus, however, although the 
C:N is low, let us say 10:1, there is a 
resistance to rapid decomposition. The 
movement is slower, and will take 
place over a longer period of time. 
This is of some value as it means the 
nitrogen is stored for future use. In the 
case of fresh organic matter with a low 
C:N, not only is there a fast nitrogen 
movement, but much carbon is given 
off in the form of carbon dioxide. It is 
thought by some that this may kill off 
some of the larvae of destructive in- 
sects. 


AGE OF ORGANIC MATTER 


The younger the plant material is, 
the lower the C:N ratio, which means 
that it will not only decompose more 
quickly, but will release more nitrogen 
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and increase the yield. Louis M. 
Thompson in his book, Soils and Soil 
Fertility, gives the figures of an experi- 
ment with wheat that is typical: 


C:N 

STAGE OF GROWTH RATIO 
16 
27 


This experiment showed that the 
lower the C:N the more nitrates were 
added to the soil and more growth of 
wheat occurred. 

Sir Albert Howard in An Agricul- 
tural Experiment says: “In Rhodesia 
crops of san hemp are now regularly 
grown to provide litter, rich in nitro- 
gen, for mixing with maize (corn) 
stalks so as to improve the C:N ratio 
of the bedding used in the cattle 
kraals.” I cite this to show that organic 
farmers and even gardeners can grow 
special material for use in providing 
the best kind of organic matter for 
their crops, and in some cases it may 
be advisable to harvest these crops at 
a young stage in order to get a lower 
C:N ratio. I know of the case of a 
tobacco company that went into the 
making of compost on a large scale. 
They purchased large quantities of 
alfalfa and clover in order to get a 
good C:N ratio, a rapid decomposition 
and a high quality compost. 


RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 


As rainfall goes down, the C:N ratio 
also declines. The higher the rainfall 
the lower the nitrogen. The C:N ratio 
of arid soils is always lower than those 
in regions of higher precipitation. In 
a soil which had a rainfall of 15 inches 
per annum the C:N was 13:1. Where 
it was 10 inches or less of rain the C:N 
was about 11:1. It has also been found 
that the higher the temperature the 
lower the C:N To review: Higher 
rain—higher C:N. Higher temperature 
—lower C:N. Also: Higher acidity— 
higher C:N. 


ORGANIC METHOD 


Waksman in his book Humus states 
that the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the 
soil humus remained almost unaffected 
by the addition of chemical fertilizer 
nitrogen. The application of organic 
matter high in nitrogen is necessary 
for the continuous accumulation of 
humus. No work has been done on 
comparative studies of the C:N ratio 
of organically handled as against chem- 
ically handled soils; therefore, I can 
say very little about the status and 
effect of the C:N ratio on an organic- 
ally managed farm or in an organic 
garden as compared to similar types of 
places run on the chemical basis. 
There is room here for future research. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Read each question and refer back to the article for its answer. Then read 
the questions a second time, attempting to give the answers from your mind. 
In no instance should answers to the questions be mailed to us, nor can we 
enter into correspondence concerning this course which is primarily intended 
for the benefit of each reader. Correct your own written answers by comparing 
with the text of each lesson and mark your work accordingly. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain briefly what is meant by the carbon-nitrogen relationship 


in organic matter. 


2. Why is carbon an important element in healthy plant development? 


3. Identify the forms in which carbon is found. 


4. Of what importance is nitrogen in soil fertility and plant health? 
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5. What is meant by terming a material highly carbonaceous? 

6. How would putting a great amount of a material high in its C:N 
ratio into the soil effect crop yields? 

7. In what way does the carbon-nitrogen ratio differ in raw organic 
matter as compared to that of humus? 

8. Compare the carbon-nitrogen ratio of organic matter to that of top 
and subsoils. 

9. Why is the C:N ratio of soil bacteria and fungi always lower than 
that of the humus in which they work? 

10. What is the approximate proportion of protein in nitrogen, and 
why is this important? 

11. Of what value is allowing a sufficient period of time to elapse when 
plowing under highly carbonaceous organic matter before a crop is 
planted? 

12. Regarding the carbon-nitrogen relationship, what is the value of 
adding compost to the soil? 

13. Name some of the organic materials which have a high nitrogen 
fertilizing content. 

14. How do the nitrification rates of low C:N raw organic materials 
and humus differ? 

15. In what way does the age of the plant material affect the C:N ratio? 

16. What are the effects of variations in rainfall and temperature on 
the C:N ratio? 

17. Why does the organic method, through the application of organic 
matter high in nitrogen offer a more desirable C:N ratio of the soil 
humus than does the use of chemical fertilizer nitrogen? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


How well have you retained the essentials of Lesson V? Here are a few 
review questions which have been simplified and are answerable by True or 
False. Test yourself (avoid guessing) and then check with the answers on page 
43 of this issue. 


1. Nitrogen is an extremely important element in farming and gar- 
dening, for without it productivity of the soil will decline. 


2. An excessive supply of nitrogen will have no detrimental effects on 
plant growth or welfare. 


3. Regarding the desirable supply of nitrogen to a soil, the organic 
method is superior to the use of chemical fertilizers. 

4. Nitrogen is present, either in the soil or in humus, in a free con- 
dition. 

5. The nitrogen which is present in organic matter is different than 
the nitrogen in a chemical fertilizer. 


6. Many highly concentrated nitrogen fertilizers are toxic in their 
effect on earthworms and other soil life. 


7. Materials high in nitrogen content are extremely important in 
composting. 


Readers are urged to study the concurrent course on “The Soil” in The 
Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa., $3.00 a year; $7.00, 3 years. 
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' Author of “Grow Extra Dollars—at Home,” 
Mr. Reynolds here relates his own experi- 
ences in gardening under glass. 


I wanted a greenhouse 
RAY REYNOLDS, N. Y. 


A proven formula for combining pleasure and profit . . . any 
home gardener CAN enjoy the fun and rewards of a greenhouse 


Photos: John Keller 


wanted a greenhouse. I wanted one be in a greenhouse. But I could not 
ever since as a little fellow it afford one unless it could be made to 
smelled good and it felt good just to _ pay for itself. I knew that with one I 
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could raise a great many more plants 
than I needed around the home gar- 
den, and it seemed possible that I 
could sell the surplus. So I decided 
to take a chance and I put up my 
little home greenhouse. 

Then I went to the library to get 
books on how to make money with it. 
Right there I ran into my first dif- 
ficulty. I found no literature on the 
subject. There are plenty of books 
on growing hot house plants for a 
hobby, on operating a commercial 
glass range, on gardening, and on 
farming, but nothing on how to oper- 
ate a 2 by 4 layout in the backyard 
for profit. So I proceeded to learn by 
trial and error. And I made plenty of 
mistakes. I thought the thing to do 
would be to raise potted geraniums 
and ivy but my first customers wanted 
African violets and philodendron. I 
then tried to have something of every- 
thing and have it in bloom when 
someone wanted it. The volume of 
sale, without a roadside stand, was 
too small to make this worth while. 

Next I investigated the possibility 
of wholesaling to retail florists. When 
I found that they did a year around 
business in dish-gardens I filled the 
greenhouse with an assortment of 
cacti and succulents. In time they 
reached salable size and I took a load 
into town. I ran head-on into mass 
production. I found that I could not 
grow under glass and compete with 
southern competition on plants which 
can stand the rigors of being shipped 
overland. I knew that I could not 
compete with specialists on the big 
flower holiday items like poinsettias 
and Easter lilies. Finally, I saw what 
now seems so evident. I had to raise 
plants which could not be shipped in 
from afar either because they needed 
frequent watering or were too fragile. 


Left: The author at work in his greenhouse in 
mid-January claims this fascinating hobby can be 
a good source of income. Vertical pipes are part 
of the framework and not for heating. The house 
is illuminated with lights having opal glass shades. 


July, 1953 


Above: Starting annual seeds in the greenho 
propagating bed which is heated by 30 ft. of 
thermostatically controlled lead cable. As the 
seedlings begin growth these seed pans are trans- 
planted to yo ag flats which can be seen on 
shelf above the . 


I would raise inexpensive house plants 
and sell them locally to the five and 
dime, supermarket, and roadside 
stands, to satisfy the impulse buying 
of housewives. I tried it and the idea 
clicked immediately. I still had much 
to learn about just which plants to 
grow, the correct size pot, and the 
price to charge. More errors, correc- 
tions and adjustments were made but 
I finally evolved the profitable method 
of operation. 

I have no competition. The head 
plant buyer of a national syndicate 
asked me if I could not possibly sup- 
ply their stores in neighboring towns. 
I would love to for it would be a little 
goldmine, but in the time at my dis- 
posal it is not profitable to deliver 
beyond a limited radius, without giv- 
ing up my regular job to which I 
commute in the city. On the other 
hand every town from coast to coast 
which can support the usual chain 
stores Can support one or more “home 
growers” like myself. 

All you need to start your “home 
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Reynolds arranges a late winter crop of marigolds 
on the shelves of an —— latticed display 
which he lends to shops as a helpful means of 
boosting sales. 


wholesale nursery” business is: l—a 
plot of ground, 2—a propagating bed, 
3—a coldframe, and 4—an auto. Hav- 
ing the ground and auto, an invest- 
ment of about $100 in equipment and 
supplies plus six to ten hours a week 
of spare time, puts you in business. 

Greenhouses may, in one sense, be 
put in two general classifications, 1.¢., 
those which have ground-level beds 
and those which have benches. In 
some instances, greenhouses may have 
both beds and benches. In the former 
type, at least a one-inch layer of com- 
post should be rototilled in before 
planting. It is a good idea to have a 
soil analysis made so that, if acid, the 
proper amount of limestone could be 
added. 

In the bench type greenhouse, it is 
customary to renew the soil annually. 
It is standard practice to put in a 
two-inch layer of stone or aggregate 
before adding the new soil as this 
allows for drainage. Soil, preferably 
should be taken from a field in which 
clover or alfalfa has been grown the 
previous year. To this, should be 
added 500 pounds of compost to every 
ton of soil filled in on the benches. 

A little home greenhouse is not only 
wonderful to have as a hobby, but by 
extending your growing period 
around the year, greatly increases your 
production and earns extra dividends 
for you on the investment. 

This business of growing a succes- 
sion of different plants at home to 
satisfy a local demand which is too 
small to be attractive to the com- 
mercial grower is a new development 
in the florist industry. It has not been 
reduced to a near science and there is 
plenty of room for imagination. It 
pays good returns on the time, effort, 
and initiative you are willing to put 
behind it. Whether you plan a very 
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simple, or a more elaborate layout, 
you can feel that you are making a 
capital investment which will produce 
extra dollars for you. You can either: 
l—make it pay part or all of the 
expenses of your gardening hob- 
by, with or without a green- 
house, or 

2—build a business of your own, 

well suited to help keep you 
mentally and physically fit, and 
to add to family income and 
security now and after retire- 
ment. 

Whether you have a greenhouse for 
pleasure or profit, or both, you will 
find a never-ending source of new de- 
lights in gardening under glass. 
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MYRON PARISH, MICH. 


ugust is one of the best times of 
A the year to increase the supply 
of favorite house plants. If they are 
started now they will have time to set 
their roots and become well-establish- 
ed plants by the time they are ready 
to come into the house for the winter. 

A few of the old favorites such as, 
geraniums, heliotrope, lantana and 
the ivies, will by now have growth of 
the best age for making cuttings. 

A good cutting is the main factor 
to proper growth; one good way to 
tell this is to bend a cutting; if it 
snaps, then it is in proper condition 
for good growth. If the cutting is too 
old it will break off and splinter, if 
it is too young it will bend without 
snapping. 

A good cutting should be about 
three inches long. The cut at the base 
should be slanting, and the foliage of 
the portion which is to be inserted in 
the soil should be trimmed off. The 
foliage above the planting medium, 
should be thinned out by one-half, to 
prevent loss of moisture until the 
roots have formed. 

A planting medium of sterilized 
builder's sand is excellent for starting 
cuttings, and is easy to obtain. After 
the cuttings are set in the flats, they 
should be placed in a cold frame with 
a lath or cloth covering to give them 
protection from the hot sun. 

When the cuttings have rooted and 
are ready to pot, a two-inch pot is 
preferable until the cuttings have 
grown more roots and new top 
growth. 


July, 1953 


SLANT CUT AT BASE 


CUTTING PUT TO ROOT IN SAND 


ROOTED CUTTINGS 
PUT IN SMALL POTS. 


A good potting mixture consists of 
three parts garden loam, two parts 
sand, two parts leaf mold or peat moss. 
The addition of manure in the pot- 
ting mixture will give better results 
when the young plants are being re- 
potted into larger pots. 
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WARNS DDT ACCUMULATIONS CAN HARM PLANTS 


Accumulation of DDT in farm soils may retard plant growth warns Dr. 
Joseph M. Ginsburg, entomologist with the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick. Research in fields of sandy soil, 
according to the Science News Letter of May 9, 1953, discloses that where 
an average of 50 pounds per acre had been sprayed over a five-year period, 
Dr. Ginsburg found from six to twelve pounds of DDT per acre in the 
top one foot of soil. Concentrations of twelve pounds of DDT, he stated, 
could be near the danger point for many plants. 


EXPERT WARNS NATION’S INSECTS GREATLY INCREASING 


Addressing the first annual Pest Control Conference at the Kellogg- 
Voorhis Campus of California State Polytechnic College in San Dimas, 
Dr. G. E. Lehker, Purdue University entomologist, warned that insects 
are taking over the nation. He told 150 state operators at the recent 
meeting that America is losing the “Battle of the Insects,’ and cited 
several reasons. Among these, the specialist stressed the greater inter- 
national contact and travel which leads to greater introduction of insects 
from foreign countries; the vast reduction of insect-eating birds and 
animals; the specialization in industry and agriculture which has resulted 
in orchards and specialized crops being clumped together in one area; 
and the fact that the use of chemicals is destroying important predators 
of insects. 


CALIFORNIA FARMERS FAVOR MUNICIPAL COMPOSTING PROGRAMS 


In answer to the question, “Will the farmers buy the compost?” which 
has long been the basis for disputing the value of municipal composting 
programs along California’s citrus belt, farm columnist Tom Cleveland 
asserts that there are encouraging indications not only that they will, 
but that many more growers are realizing the importance of organics 
generally. Writing in the Santa Barbara News-Press of January 11, 1953, 
Cleveland states that the Agricultural Extension Service is recommend- 
ing application of more bulky organics such as animal manures, alfalfa 
hay and bean straw; that some of the highest producing groves on the coast 
have had many tons of bean straw and manure applied to the soil over 
a period of years; and that some farmers have found that dairying fits 
in well with vegetable-growing rotation. Organics, he declares, improves 
the soil tilth, water penetration and water-holding capacity of the soil, 
as well as being relatively high in phosphorus and potash. He called for 
full recognition of the serious need for returning to the soil all the 
organic material we can get. 
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RECRUIT PREDATOR ARMY TO BATTLE CITRUS PESTS 


In a planned biological control effort to destroy hordes of grove-damaging 
red mites, the Fillmore Citrus Protective District has inaugurated the 
raising and use of armies of predacious mites. Cooperating with the 
group's project, reports the Los Angeles Times of April 7, 1953, is the 
California Citrus Experiment Station in Riverside, which revealed that 
although it was not known until recently that these predators can be 
beneficial to growers, it has been discovered that they feed on citrus red 
mites. Efforts are also underway to harvest and ship them to other afflicted 
areas. Dr. Charles Fleschner of the Experiment Station disclosed further 
that deposits of DDT and other chemical insecticides on the trees en- 
courage red mites and hinder the effectiveness of employing their natural 
enemies as a control measure. 


FATE OF MAN LINKED TO SURVIVAL OF BEE 


By increasingly eradicating the tiny creatures whose functions include 
the very important one of plant and tree pollination, present-day insecti- 
cides and pesticides may well be playing the most villainous role in the 
fate of all mankind. This, at least, is the contention of several major 
commercial beekeepers who recently held a national convention of the 
American Beekeeping Federation in San Jose, California. Reported in 
the San Jose Mercury of January 28, 1953, the nation’s apiary leaders 
emphasized the fact that nut and deciduous fruit trees as well as many 
other types of crops depend on insect pollination for their continued 
existence. If the pollinators go, the trees, crops and man’s future food 
supply go with them. The honey bee, since it is protected and cultivated 
by man, is about the only pollinator left operating in quantity. The 
increased use of poisonous insecticides, the convention was advised, rep- 
resents one of the most serious threats to the survival of bees and all 
other beneficial insects. 


MICHIGAN CITY CONTEMPLATES FERTILIZER CONVESION OF GARBAGE 


Seeking a solution to a critical garbage disposal problem, the city of East 
Lansing, Michigan, is considering inauguration of a project which would 
literally turn household refuse into dollars and cents—as well as valuable 
organic fertilizer for the community. The system proposed, reports the 
Lansing State Journal of April 1, 1953, would employ a “digester’’ to 
convert the raw garbage of this municipality of 10,000 people into a 
nitrogen-rich, $10-a-ton humus fertilizer. The relatively inexpensive as 
well as inoffensive process which uses aerobic bacteria and brings about 
a by-product especially well-suited and safe for home garden use was 
slated to begin trial operation on May Ist. It was planned as a better 
disposal means than the unhealthful pig-feeding which it replaces—and 
adds still another city to the growing list of waste-to-fertilizer proponents. 


PLASTIC PLANT FOOD INCORPORATES STRONG CHEMICAL 


Claiming numerous advantages over organic fertilizers, as well as distinc- 
tion from the chemical conglommeration, a relatively new plastic plant 
food has made its appearance on the gardening market, accompanied by 
the customary flood of boastful publicity. Investigation, however, reveals 
the product, Uraform, which stresses the oft-heard slower-dissolving char- 
acteristic of many other chemical conditioners, actually contains a very 
potent chemical. The plasticized plant food is a combination of urea, 
an organic form of nitrogen, and formaldehyde, a strong preservative 
commonly used in embalming fluids. Overlooked or ignored, of course, 
are the detrimental effects of such a chemical on soil life. 
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Jerusalem artichokes 


A nutritious delicacy which could 
well be more widely planted 


MARILYN NEUHAUSER, N. J. 


y nomination for the get-to-know 
vegetable of the year is the 
Jerusalem artichoke. Usually missing 
from gardens and seed catalogues, the 
Jerusalem artichoke bears decorative 
flowers and produces tasty tubers. 
Some farms have a stand of this sun- 
flower-like plant growing wild, its 
nutritious edibility unappreciated. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a native 
of Canada and northeastern United 
States where it was cultivated origin- 
ally by the Indians. It is said to have 
been taken back to Europe where it 
is grown extensively in Italy and 
known as the Carciofo-Archicioffo- 
Girasole— (Girasole meaning sunflow- 
er). The word Girasole is thought to 
have been Anglicized into Jerusalem 
(with some slithering). Its use as a 


The familiar 
Globe artichoke. 


good stock food in Europe makes that 
use worth investigating on farms here. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is not to 
be confused with the globe artichoke, 
a perennial grown for its eatable buds. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is hardy, 
while the Globe artichoke sometimes 
freezes out before bearing the second 
year. 

High in the carbohydrate, insulin, 
and in the vitamin thiamine, the 
Jerusalem artichoke is splendid eat- 
ing for all, and especially valuable for 
diabetics. The delicately rich taste is 
a welcome contribution to diet when 
home grown foods are hard to get. 
Cooked, it can be used like potatoes, 
plain or in soups. Raw, artichokes are 
refreshing in salads. The raw vege- 
table is rich in alkaline mineral salts, 


Tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke are very tasty. 
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Blossom of the 
| Jerusalem 
artichoke, 


particularly potassium. The enzyme 
inulase which converts starch-like 
inulint (different than insulin) into 
levulose, a simple sugar. 

The tubers are planted much like 
potatoes. Unlike potatoes, they are 
frost-hardy and can be set out in the 
fall as well as early spring. Fall plant- 
ing is advocated, but they may also be 
planted in spring. 

Planting may be along a garden 
edge where shade from the 4-6 foot 
artichokes will not shadow other 
plants, or artichokes can be used to 
beautify those places on the farm 
where plant screening improves the 
landscaping. 

In choosing a location for planting 
Jerusalem artichokes, which incident- 
ally are really American Sunflowers 
and were originally called sun-root by 
the Indians, the gardener would do 
well to remember that they spread very 
rapidly. Unless watched and cultivat- 
ed carefully they may become weeds. 
For this reason, they are best given an 
isolated planting and kept at a dis- 
tance from choice flowering or other 
vegetable plants. Remember, too, that 
the roots must be dug in late fall or 
early spring and thoroughly removed 
from the soil if a check is needed 
against the plants spreading and pos- 
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sibly becoming a weed-like growth. 

One medium piece per hill, a foot 
apart, in three foot rows, is used when 
row system planting is followed. Some 
gardeners, planting beds, set the 
tubers four foot by four foot. Growing 
Jerusalem artichokes in beds as I did 
in the southern highlands, the plants 
multiply rapidly and soon choke out 
weeds. 

Rows may be cultivated or mulched. 
Better artichoke size is said to be 
maintained in row plantings. Whether 
in rows or beds high fertility should 
be maintained with compost. 

I know of no plant easier to grow. 
Artichokes seem to have few if any 
enemies. That they are amazingly 
sturdy is testified by our planting here 
in central western Jersey. When two 
foot tall, a friend pulled off the above- 
ground parts as weeds.” Undaunted, 
the roots put forth sprouts again 
which attained a height of three feet. 
Then the horse in an adjoining pas- 
ture reached over and devoured the 
tops. Again new blooms persisted, 
only to be run down by a truck seek- 
ing a short-cut along the fence. Yet 
in the fall we harvested a nice crop of 
artichokes, in addition to earlier 
bouquets of the flowers. 

After growth is stopped in autumn 
by a killing frost, the tops can be cut 
off and used for compost or as a 
mulch. As Jerusalem artichokes have 
tender skins and are not hardy 
keepers, I dig a supply for a month or 
two at the most. These tubers need 
to be kept moist in storage or they 
will go limp and perhaps rot. 

Since frost does not harm the tubers, 
a supply can be dug from time to time 
during thaws. Mulch keeps the sur- 
face from freezing too hard. In spring 
Jerusalem artichokes can be dug and 
eaten like parsnips, none the worse 
for freezing and perhaps even improv- 
ed. At this time the remaining arti- 
chokes can be dug and replanted in 
rows, or left in the ground to mul- 
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The attractiveness of this retaining wall is greatly enhanced by a wise selection of plant material. 


stand your rock garden on end 


Garden walls can well be a highlight 
of lively color and charm in your landscape 


picture 


PAUL HADLEY, PA. 


f you would like to have a really 

large rock garden, but have limited 
space, try this new idea—stand the 
garden up edgewise, and see how little 
yard space it takes. Flowering rock 
walls, such as those illustrated here, 
are gaining in favor every year as more 
and more home gardeners realize the 
advantages of planting such a vertical 
garden. 

Taking up comparatively little 
space as compared to the more con- 
ventional rock gardens, the flowering 
wall can be made to serve a dual pur- 
pose; not only as a rock garden, but 
also as a retaining or a boundary wall. 

The flowering rock wall shown in 
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the accompanying photos is a retain- 
ing wall, built against the earthen wall 
where a steep slope has been leveled 
off. Six feet in height, the wall is con- 
structed of large stones, set together 
with a thick layer of earth between 
them instead of mortar. Many types 
of small rock garden plants, such as 
Sweet Alyssum, Alyssum saxatile, 
aubrietias, Phlox subulata, and the 
varioussedyms and sempervivums are 
used. There are dozens of good 
varieties of low growing plants, in- 
cluding ferns, which will thrive in 
such a location if not in too sunny a 
position. 

In making a retaining wall, the 
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Phiox is well-suited for rock walls having a sunny exposure where their bloom shows to advantage. 


stones should be laid so that the face 
of the wall will have a slight backward 
slope. In addition to its greater 
strength and neater appearance, this 
type of construction will also permit 
water from rains to soak more readily 
into the soil between the stones. The 
soil layer between the stones should 
be from two to three inches thick, and 
preferably should consist of a mixture 
of one-third compost, sand and a good 
grade of topsoil, to which phosphate 
rock, basalt rock and potash in the 
form of greensand or potash rock has 
been thoroughly incorporated. Such 
a wall will actually require less water 
than ordinary gardens, as moisture 
will evaporate very slowly from be- 
tween the stones. 

The stones used in constructing such 
a wall should be of fairly large size, 
and preferably of somewhat irregular 
shape. This irregularity will permit 
many pockets of soil in which the roots 
of the plants may expand. Once es- 
tablished, such a wall garden will en- 
dure for many years. 

If the wall has a southern exposure, 
the intense heat of midsummer may 
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cause the loss of some of the more 
tender plants, unless additional water 
is given them. Southern exposures 
make for early blooms, however, and 
flowers will appear from two to three 
weeks earlier than when planted on 
the level ground. In mild climates, 
may even have blooms all winter. 


SLOPE STONES 
INWARD _ AND DOWNWARD 


i FILL IN 

H PROPER SOIL MIXTURE 
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milky spore... 


a beneficial disease 


control measures 


C. F. CARPENTER 


Adult Japanese Beetle. 


ack in the 1930’s adult Japanese 

beetles abounded, even in our 
Eastern city streets, and it seemed an 
almost impossible task to arrest their 
distribution, yet alone to forestall 
their depredations. Many growing 
plants, about 275 kinds, in fact, came 
in for a share of attention from this 
voracious feeder. A few, such as the 
castor-bean (Ricinus communis), the 
great silverbell (Halesia tetraptera), 
the bottlebrush buckeye (Aesculus 
parviflora), and the geranium, were 
observed to poison some beetles and 
seemed to point the way for opportun- 
ist manufacturers to do a lot of re- 
search work in trying to produce an 
extract which could then be sprayed 
on other vegetation; perhaps a lot of 
money was lost in the investigation, 
for it was without result. 


Adult beetles feeding on foliage 
completely skeletonize the leaves. 
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The Japanese beetle is 
now yielding to biological 


Photos: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine 


Many types of chemical sprays are 
still used, and unfortunately in our 
opinion, are applied to produce for 
human and animal consumption. Re- 
search, though, did not develop alone 
along the lines of quarantine, nor the 
investigation of spray and dust ma- 
terials. A fungus disease was discover- 
ed on the bodies of some of the Jap- 
anese beetle grubs which effectively 
destroyed them. As a result, the milky 
spore disease, treated with talc, is now 
sold commercially and is doing yeo- 
man service in destroying the grubs of 
this pernicious pest. While the mere 
statement “treated with talc’’ may 
make this sound simple, it is in actual 
practice, a long, complicated, and 
highly technical process. 

Actually, the disease is caused by 
any one of several milky diseases. 
Type A, caused by Bacillus popilliae, 
is the most widespread. The germs 
are taken in by the grubs during their 
life in the soil and once in the grub 
they multiply rapidly until millions 
of spores are formed. These are able 
to withstand all conditions of mois- 
ture or dryness, and are so rugged that 
there is no known adverse condition 
which will kill them off. Once in a 
soil they'll stay there for years, and 
even spread to new areas as well. 

The blood of the Japanese beetle 
grub is normally clear in color, but 
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once infected with the milky spore 
disease, the spores make the blood ap- 
pear milky, hence the popular name 
of the disease. As the disease advances 
(which is actually the rapid multipli- 
cation of the spores), the grubs die, 
but the spores within their bodies re- 
main in the soil. Obviously they are 
taken up by other grubs in the course 
of their feeding on plant roots and 
their general life in the soil, and so 
the disease spreads its death-dealing 
punch to all Japanese beetle grubs 
and those of a few closely-related 
species. This, in turn, leads to a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of 
beetles which emerge from the pupal 


Japanese beetle grubs. 

stage and, therefore, a lessening in the 
number of eggs which are laid. 

Early in July, adult Japanese beetles 
will be seen on the wing from Massa- 
chusetts to South Carolina and at scat- 
tered points in adjoining states, as 
well as in the Midwest, east of the 
Mississippi. So as a pest it is not yet 
to be removed from the list of form- 
idable insect enemies. Its depredations 
can be quite severe with whole areas 
frequently being completely denuded 
of foliage. Its normal life cycle, too, 
tended to protect it from natural 
enemies until the milky spore disease 
was discovered in affected grubs in 
1933 and a method was worked out to 
make possible the production of milky 
spore disease on a commercial scale. 
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The female beetles periodically go 
into the ground to lay their eggs dur- 
ing July and August. On hatching, 
the grubs are active root feeders until 
late May or early June, when they 
stop feeding and enter into a brief 
pupal (or resting) stage from which 
they emerge as adult beetles ready to 
do their destructive work above 
ground, destroying crops and orna- 
mentals with equal gluttony and pro- 
pagating future generations. 

Man, however, is beginning to win 
in this long-drawn out war against 
Japanese beetles, for although the 
milky disease works slowly its deadly 
task to perform, it is present in large 
areas of the affected sections of the 
country. A very encouraging factor 
is that once soil has been inoculated, 
the treatment need never be repeated 
as the spores lie dormant, yet viable, 
for many years. Further, as has been 
pointed out, the disease spores will 
spread naturally to areas which have 
never been treated. The disease, too, 
has no effect on natural enemies of 
the Japanese beetles, though it will 
infect and kill grubs closely allied to 
the Japanese beetle. 


Good news, too, is in the fact that 
the milky disease powder, obtainable 
commercially, may be applied at any 
time of the year, and the method of 
application is quite simple, as well as 
being harmless to all other forms of 
life. It should be applied to lawns or 
other grass areas in spots at regular 
intervals in rows three feet by five feet; 
or it may be broadcast. If the former 
method is used, a level teaspoonful 
should be applied on the surface, and 
the first rain or sprinkling will wash 
it into the soil. The broadcast method 
is not generally conceded to be as ef- 
fective as the “‘spot” treatment, but if 
used, should be applied either by 
hand or with a fertilizer distributor 
at the rate of 10 pounds to the acre. 
In either case, it is recommended that 
the quantity of milky disease powder 
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rhubarb...the pie-plant 


Plant the makin’s for a whole season of 
delicious oven-treats by getting this 
easy-to-grow herb into your home garden 


MARGARET CHAPIN, DEL. 


here is enough rhubarb ready 
to pick to make a pie!” 

The day on which this point of 
development is reached in the garden, 
is a red-letter one for the family. 
The succulent stems of the rhubarb 
are red, too—rosy red, when the favor- 
ed person delegated to gather them, 
pulls away the largest of the stalks 
growing on the outside of the plant. 
In short, it seems as if no garden is 
complete without its bed of rhubarb. 

As to the care of this delectable pie- 
plant, the first thing to remember is 
that it is one of the hungriest of vege- 
tables. Any discouraging results in 
growing it are largely due to a lack 
of proper food. 

Rhubarb is not choosy about its 
soil. It will grow in almost any type, 
provided that it is well-drained and 
generously supplied with organic ma- 
terials. A soil having a pH range from 
5.5 to 7 is recommended. Preparation 
of the site where it is to be planted, 
consists of fertilizing the space with 
compost in the proportion of about 
one bushel to every square foot of 
earth. This is worked thoroughly into 
the soil; then at planting time, ma- 
nure is dug into the hills or rows 
allotted to the plants. 

This vegetable is propagated in two 
ways: by division of roots and by seed, 
the former method being the quicker 
and wiser one. Rhubarb grown in 
home gardens will not produce seed- 
lings like the parent plants. Special 
crops for seeds are grown by experts; 
so if you choose this method, be sure 


to obtain your seeds from a reliable 
source. These are sown in the spring, 
in rows set eighteen inches apart. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough 
to move, thin them so that they stand 
from seven to twelve inches apart, 
then allow them to develop during 
that first summer, and the following 
spring transplant them to their per- 
manent place in the garden. 

Division of rhubarb roots may be 
made either in the early spring or in 
the fall, from the middle of August 
on through the first week of October. 
Cut the old root into pieces which 
have two or three buds at the top. 
Space the cuttings from three to four 
feet apart in the row, setting the 
crowns about four inches deep, or so 
that they will be covered with three 
inches of soil. Water well. After press- 
ing the earth firmly around the roots, 
leave the new rhubarb bed undisturb- 
ed until cold weather comes. Follow- 
ing this, after the ground is frozen, 
either cover the earth around the 
plants with strawy manure, or make 
small hills around the cuttings and 
give each one a light mulch of com- 
post or manure. 

This initial feeding will not be 
enough however. Rhubarb will need 
fresh nourishment every year which 
may be supplied by mulching with 
compost or manure. 

And, be vigilant in curbing your 
natural impatience to pick those 
young stalks as they develop. No leaf 
stems should be taken from rhubarb 
during their first year of growth, and 
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only a few during the second year. 
It is only with the arrival of its third 
season that the cutting of pie-plant 
begins. 

This royal season will last for only 
about two months. At its end, little 
remains to be done in the way of care 
for the plants except to thin the 
smaller stems which may have sprout- 
ed, and cut off all seed stalks as they 
appear. These two tasks are necessary 
to help conserve the energy of the 
plants and leave them free to give 
undivided vitality to the great leaves. 
Be sure to let these last spread as 
they will. A good crop of rhubarb in 
any year depends to a large extent 
upon the strong leaf growth of the 
year before. 

While fields of rhubarb are grown 
commercially in the New England 
and some of the Western states, the 
beloved pie-plant is one of the most 
popular vegetables in home gardens 
the world over. Its one drawback 
seems to be that the season for fresh 
rhubarb is so short. If, however, you 
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are willing to add a few extra tasks 
to your fall work in the garden, you 
may bring the process of the com- 
mercial forcing of rhubarb on a large 
industrial scale to your home tract. 
For by bringing some two year old 
clumps into the house at this time, 
you may have freshly grown pie-plant 
in the dead of winter. 


The plants should not be moved 
until their tops have been killed by 
the frost. This will probably be by 
the first of November. Then dig up 
the roots, leaving plenty of soil on 
them, and let them lie on the ground 
exposed to cold nights and frosts until 
they themselves are thoroughly frozen. 
Then plant them in boxes and place 
them in a cellar or room where the 
temperature may be kept at about 
fifty degrees. A time-saving alterna- 
tive would be to plant the roots direct- 
ly in boxes as soon as they are dug, 
and leave them in the open until the 
ground in them has frozen hard. Keep 
the soil in the boxes moist but not 
extremely wet, and about the first 
week in January you will see small 
leaves appearing—leaves which will 
soon be held aloft on a crop of young, 
tender, rhubarb stems. 


Even though your plants are strong, 
healthy and thus resistant, there is 
one insect which may cause trouble 
in your bed of rhubarb. This is the 
rusty snout beetle, which is fortunate- 
ly three-fourths of an inch long and 
so is large enough to be seen and 
picked off by hand. In addition to 
rhubarb, this insect feeds largely on 
wild dock, so if there is any of this 
near your garden, be sure to destroy 
it, waiting until after the middle of 
July to do this, since by that time the 
eggs of the beetles will have been laid 
among the dock leaves, and can there- 
by be simultaneously eliminated. Con- 
trary to the usual jest, the rain won't 
hurt your rhubarb—if it is given plan- 
ned organic care. Include this tasty 
choice in your garden program—and 
get the pie plates ready, Mom! 
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berries 
for 
profit 


Make any sized 


garden a really fruitful one 


J. O. WARNER, VERMONT 


he most extensive experience we 
‘i ever had in farming entirely 
without chemical fertilizers was when 
we took over a small hillside farm in 
Connecticut. We had only recently 
come from Florida, and our idea was 
to start a little berry farm and go into 
the berry business. 

We wanted to grow our own cur- 
rants especially, as they were the most 
expensive to buy, and sometimes diffi- 
cult to find at any price. One year we 
had to send as far as Highland, N. Y., 
for them. And as 90 per cent of our 
orders were for currant jelly, we want- 
ed to make sure of a good planting of 
several varieties of red currants and 
also of grapes, raspberries, black- 
berries, and strawberries. 

We wanted to find just the right 
location, so we spent most of one 
summer, odd times, looking about. 
We finally located a small place of 
several acres. The house didn’t 
amount to much; but can always be 
patched, or remodeled, if the location 
is right. Most important, the price 
was within our means; also the place 
was empty, and we could take posses- 
sion at any time. This suited us fine, 
as we wanted to move the first week 
of September, in order to get our fruit 
bushes well started before frost, and 
freezing weather came. 


The place was a little way inland 
from Milford. It was light soil and 
rather stony, and decidedly up-and- 
down in spots, with nothing level 
about it. Still, there was no erosion. 
The cobbly condition of the soil 
probably attended to that. We had 
made arrangement for our currant 
bushes to be delivered a few days after 
we moved out there. We had chosen 
them from good healthy stock at a 
nearby farm where we had been buy- 
ing the fruit for several years. Indeed, 
the quality of this man’s fruit in 
general was what had induced us to 
look around in the same vicinity to 
try to locate a small place near his 
farm. 

In an earlier talk with this neigh- 
bor, he had disclosed to us that when 
he first moved out to his place, he was 
disappointed and discouraged at the 
condition the land was in. He had 
bought it in midwinter, when the 
fields were covered completely with 
snow—certainly a poor time of year to 
buy farm land anywhere. But he went 
on to say that by plowing under what 
available waste roughage, cornstalks, 
leaves, in fact everything he could rake 
up, and scattering it on the land, along 
with scraping out the old barnyard, he 
made a very fair crop, even that first 
year. Well, his talk encouraged us to 
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feel we might do as well with our own 
worn-out land. So with our neighbor’s 
help to decide the best place to plant 
each variety of fruit, we started. 
Planting out the strawberries and 
raspberries on the lowest levels, we left 
the stony hillside for the young cur- 
rant bushes, and a good sized planting 
of Eldorado blackberries, the variety 
that really stays black after they are 
picked. We felt that a nearby city 
would take all we could raise of those 
and of the strawberries, while our 
other fruit was coming along. Well, 
we followed our neighbor’s example in 
scraping up all refuse for the land, 
hoarding all the maple and oak leaves 
that fell, and making compost heaps, 
one close to the kitchen door, to catch 
all the waste from the house. It is 
surprising how much accumulates 
even through the winter. On a good 
dry day we raked, and filled the old 
hen-house full of leaves for the hens 
to work over, stacking up a few bags 
of leaves to use later on in the winter. 
How those hens did appreciate that 
little attention. We had noticed that 
when hens are let out during warm 
spells through the winter when the 


A_ good-sized Pues of Eldorado blackberries 
— also had the customers coming back for 
ore. 


Photo: Black Star 
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Photo: Frova 
Strawberries were very prolific and proved a good 
source of income. 


ground is generally bare, they will 
hunt for the deep gulleys and ditches, 
wherever leaves accumulate, and 
hunt and scratch, till they have turn- 
ed and looked under each individual 
leaf. So, having leaves already stack- 
ed in their houses would help to keep 
them interested even when snowed in. 
Then, what a help to the land these 
same leaves are when taken out in the 
spring and worked into the ground 
around the fruit bushes! Nothing was 
overlooked or wasted that would help 
to make mulch. 

And we knew that fruit grown by 
chemicals alone did not have either 
good rich flavor or coloring. It took a 
couple of years to get good strong 
plants and bushes started, but we felt 
their roots had something substantial 
to grow on to help make bumper 
crops in a few years. And it was sur- 
prising how quickly they grew when 
the roots did get a toehold, and the 
deep green of the leaves showed there 
was potash already, even from the 
short time we had been turning under 
leaves and compost. Well, we felt we 
were on the right track when even the 
third year of our experiment could 
show great clusters of red currants on 
good stocky bushes. The Latham and 
Cuthbert raspberries were wonderful, 
too. These bushes were planted quite 
close to the road, the land along there 
being more suitable for them. And 
very little of that fruit were we able 
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Protect Yourself and Family 


The Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Supplement for Adults and Children 


“Dynamic Good Health Is Your Natural Heritage,” 
says Bernarr MacFadden .. . 


And at AGE 85 this renowned physical culturist says: 

“I sincerely believe that all the users of FalMay’s MASTER 
FORMULA will derive beneficial results from it...just as I 
have. It is an ideal vitamin-mineral capsule plus B-12 com- 
pounded only from natural and organic sources.” 


Do You have the "Sandwiches and Cold Drinks" Habit? 


Are you aware that in hot Summer days 
your body uses up certain vitamins 
(notably B-Complex and C) much more 
rapidly? Perhaps that is why Nature 
makes fresh fruits and vegetables so 
plentiful in Summer. Your body needs 
their precious vitamins and minerals... 
more than ever. 

Have you ever stopped to take inven- 
tory of yourself and your family... and 
your Summertime nutrition? Did you 
ever wonder whether some of your diffi- 
culties might be traced back to careless 
eating habits during the hot weather? 
With fruits and vegetables so plentiful 
...are you living on sandwiches and 
cold drinks? 

Remember: You cannot live on Vita- 
mins and Minerals alone. Neither can 
you live without them. Of course, the 
best source of Vitamins and Minerals is 
food. But often Summer diets lack the 


well-balanced menus necessary for an 
adequate supply of vitamins, minerals. 
Why take chances? Isn’t it sensible to 
try to safeguard yourself and your 
family from Vitamin-mineral deficien- 
cies which may endanger health? De- 
cide now to try Falkner & May’s 
MASTER FORMULA. Approved by 
a nationally known testing laboratory 
Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA 
is an ideal natural supplement... for 
the entire family. It provides a bal- 
anced combination of those vitamin- 
mineral factors which adults who like 
“soft” foods often miss in their regular 
diets. It contains a plentiful supply of 
certain vitamins and minerals known to 
be especially valuable to children in 
their formative years. 


Give Falkner & May’s MASTER FOR- 
MULA a 30-day trial. We know you 
and your family will be pleased! 
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tom Summer Diet Deficiencies 


ren guaranteed made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods. 
FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from 
@ Vitamin B-2 @ Biotin the following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, FISH 
@ Vitamin B-6 @ Ruti 
LIVER LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus 
@ Calcium @ Choline the healthful addition of: WHEAT GERM, WILD 
ROSE HIPS, PARSLEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO 
@ Phosphorus @ Folic Acid 
@ Copper @ Iron WATERCRESS, SPINACH, PIMIENTO, LECI- 
THINATED SOYA, and RUTIN from BUCK- 
@ Manganese @ Fluorine 
@ Magnesium @ Zinc WHEAT. It’s all-natural! 
@ Vitamin C 
? DESICCATED LIVER @ BONE MEAL ®@ WILD ROSE HIPS 
eee AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 
r an 
erals. 
le to 
your FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an complete in FalMay’s MASTER FOR- 
icien- all-inclusive vitamin-mineral supple- MULA. 
| De- ment from natural sources... with the , 
May’s dramatic new factors: Wild Rose Hips, hil For 
by purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin d d MASTER FORMULA to 
atory B-12, described recently in Reader's 1, milk 
ULA Digest in a story of blood regeneration ‘00S Cerea!, muIK. 
that has thrilled thousands. capeules | $ 
This all-embracing natural formula —.......... 
like brings the sensible precaution of a daily 300 capsules .......... 17.00 
of within reach of every family. Now you 
= rae can forego the many combinations and Remember: Natural Vitamins and Min- 
- i dozens of tablets or capsules formerly  erals are best for you! So try FalMay’s 
purchased separately and receive them All-Natural MASTER FORMULA. 
FOR- 
N you S* Order Direct Postpaid @ Prompt Delivery @ Money Back Guarantee 
Department 7-G 
FALKNER & MAY, ING, rine Avenue, Now York 21, N. ¥. 
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to reserve for jelly making, as cus- 
tomers were waiting as fast as the 
berries ripened. It was the same way 
with the strawberries. As the buyers 
expressed it, “Your fruit seems to have 
more flavor than what we buy in the 
city.” 

At one end of our Milford ‘farm 
there was a stony little pasture, the 
land really too poor and worn out to 
even think of putting a cow in there. 
So after our fruit was well started, we 
gave that little worn out pasture our 
whole attention 

We sure were able to get that pas- 
ture plowed up that fall and sowed 
to rye, also the old reliable Cowhorn 
turnipseed to help get humus into the 
soil. The weather being mild that 
fall, the rye got a good start, and by 
late spring was stocky enough to war- 
rant letting the cow on it for a couple 


of hours each day. As the ground had 
thawed and loosened up _ toward 
spring, we sowed alfalfa and clover 
seed. When that pasture kept a good 
deep green color in midsummer, in 
spite of the cow browsing on it a few 
hours each day, we felt we had made 
a good start to bring it back to a 
healthy growth. 

Of course, when it was plowed in 
the fall we had scattered lime all over 
the field before it was harrowed, as 
there was a deficiency of lime. By 
adding wood ashes as we can, we 
hope to bring in a good stand of 
clover in a year or so. And by saving 
all the leaves we can scrape up, 
making compost of them to work into 
the land we feel we have built up a 
successful little fruit farm, entirely of 
humus and without the aid of a 
particle of commercial fertilizer. 


The Soil and Health Foundation 
The 20th century has been an era of almost incredible advance- 


ment in practically every aspect of life and every phase of human 
betterment. These advancements, vast and diverse as they are, bear 
one very important common feature: they are all the result of careful 
study, of tireless investigation, relentless research and experimenting. 
No such extensive and life-encompassing improvements could pos- 
sibly have evolved without this planned and persistent work; civiliza- 
tion would know nothing of progress were everyone merely to sit 
back and wait for it. On the contrary, we would plunge increasingly 
deeper into the abyss of retrogression, into the depths of self-satisfac- 
tion, waste and degeneration. 

This is especially true of one vital field wherein the world’s 
march of progress has not been made to keep pace. That field is the 
one on which the very existence and health of our present generation 
and every generation we'd like to see coming depends. It is the field 
of food raising. The land of our universe cannot yield a sufficiency 
of health-giving food without care, without the same research and 
development of advances on which all progress is dependent. Won't 
you become a part of that working for a completely better world, for 
better soil and better health for all mankind, through a contribution 
to the fund which enables that research and experimentation? 

Send your planned contribution today to: 


The Soil and Health Foundation 
Dept. 0.G., Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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answers to review questions 
(See page 31 Course in Organics) 


1. True. Hi —_ productivity is interrelated 
the supply of organic matter 
in a soil, the yearly application of 
reasonable amounts of which will 
assure the farmer of adequate nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen is necessary to the 
functioning of every cell of the 
plant, and is directly responsible for 
the vegetative growth of plants 

above ground. 


2. False. An excessive supply of nitrogen will 
not only retard the growth period, 
but will also reduce the plant’s re- 
sistance to disease and produce an 
inferior quality of crop, which will 
have poor keeping and shipping 
abilities. 

$. True. The organic matter, unless a tre- 
mendous excess is applied, gradually 
feeds the nitrogen to the plants as 
required. Organic matter decays 
slowly, thus not releasing the nitro- 
gen too quickly. With chemical fer- 
tilizers, a too enthusiastic hand may 
readily give the soil an oversupply. 


4. False. If nitrogen were present in a free 
condition, it would be rapidly de- 
composed by soil organisms and 
much of it become lost to growing 
crops. It is present in humus in the 
form of protein compounds which 
are highly resistant to microbial 
dissolution, thus releasing its nitro- 
gen slowly. 


5. False. As an element, nitrogen is always 
nitrogen. There is no such thing as 
a synthetic nitrogen. However, pro- 
tein, which is the compound in 
which the nitrogen is present, con- 
sists of as many as six elements, of 
which there are possible billions of 
different combinations of varying 
proportions. 


6. True. It is probably not the nitrogen. 


which has this harmful effect, but 
rather a carrier for the nitrogen, like 
cyanamid, often found in chemical 
fertilizers. These toxic substances 
are not only not needed by plants, 
but remain and accumulate in the 
soil, to its detriment. 


7. True. Since the nitrogen (protein) is the 
principle food of the bacteria which 
engage in the decay processes, when 
the raw materials of composting in- 
clude highly nitrogenous organic 
matter, such as hen manure and 
alfalfa hay, the composting is ac- 
celerated and the quality of the 
compost better. 
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COMPOST — 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 


Make perfect compost with this portable, gas 
or electric powered compost grinder that’s de- 
signed for easy moving. Grinds, shreds, and 
screens tough organic matter, wet or dry, into 
compost material, mulch or fertilizer. Mixes 

and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 

fine enough for ‘seeding flats. Separates trash. 
Sold with or without motor. Write for litera- 
ture and dealer's name or order direct $124.50, 
less motor, F. O. B. Wichita. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. B WICHITA, KANSAS 


FOOD, $1. Week! RENT, $5. Year! 


Amazing new booklet shows how it is possible for 
YOU to live a healthier, pier life; 


NOW! Send $1.00 for your copy of ‘The Freedom 
Way” today. Your money back if not delighted. 


D. HILDEN—Green Forest—Arkansas 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents furnace 
explosions—pulsations. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. For 
free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES up to much FUEL 
BAMBOO 


PLANT STAKES 
Tough, wiry, tenn lasting BAMBOO 4-ft. lengths. 
Dyed green. real garden necessity. Protec 


your flowers oun wind and storm. Bundle of 
100 only $2.98 postpaid. 


(West of Ohio or South of Va. add 10%) 


FARGO’S 


ORCAWIC Liquid Fish PLANT FOOD 


Enjoy a greener lawn, lovelier flowers, bigger § 

vegetables with BIO-GRO true liquid fer- § 
tilizer. It’s complete food for all plants, 
uickly absorbed through roots and leaves 
‘or sensational growing results. 

10-5-5 Formula gives DOUBLE VALUE 
PLUS natural plant growth factors. Not a 
—_ or emulsion. No burn, odor or waste; 

keeps indefinitely. Ideal compost activator 

ECONOMICAL—EASY TO USE. Pint can~— 
only Gig. Gal $4.06, all post: 
on. 5. ; Ga all pos 
paid. Free Garden Bookiet. Order NOW 


BIO-GRO Div. A, Bloproducts, Warrenton, ore. 
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high altitude gardens 


(Continued from page 18) 


trol successfully by means of seeking 
them out at night with a flashlight. 
Preparations for next season’s gar- 
den include the planting of many 
earthworms in addition to filling her 
newly built bins which are four by 
four feet in width and three and one- 
half feet high, made with two by fours 
for the corners, six inch siding and 
one-half inch space between the siding 
for air space. Her battle with the soil 
has been won by natural techniques. 
Hail storms which occur suddenly do 
no permanent damage to the strong 
well-nutured growth of her plants. 
Mrs. Princell’s lovely ranch style 
home is decorated with wispy flowing 
ferns and plants which are suspended 
from wire racks or pottery dishes. Her 
pet indoor plant is the amaryllis, 
which she at first despaired of coax- 
ing into more than four leaves per 
plant. After removing one inch of 
soil from the top however, and placing 


pure compost material in its stead, she 
has grown twelve leaves per plant 
with blooms eight inches across. 

The winner of many trophies as a 
golfer and bowler, Mrs. Princell finds 
the study of organic garden methods 
taking a larger and larger share of her 
interest and tells of her hopes for 
more land where she can become an 
Organic Farmer, with her husband’s 
help, of course. 

A few tips which she is passing 
along to other high altitude gardeners 
confronted with similar problems are: 

1. Do not plant too early, prefer- 
ably during May. 2. Do compost 
heavily and use winter mulch. 3. Use 
stakes for tall plants to protect from 
strong wind. 4. Do not dig composted 
soil too deeply. 5. Secure winter 
mulch with tree branches. 6. Use the 
winter months for experimenting with 
indoor plants and adding to your 
knowledge of new garden practices. 

A saying among mountaineers is, 
“It’s funny how the people on the 
low land look down on the folks on 
the mountain-top.” But Mrs. Princell 
has proof that the loveliest flowers 
sometimes grow closest to the sun. 


CYPRESS HOTBED 


Redicut Hotbeds, made in_ sections, 
ready-to-assemble. Sash glazed with 
double-strength glass, designed to slide 
up and down for ventilation. Back 18” 
high, front 12”, in four sizes: 

6’ x 4’—$26.00 12’ x 4’—$44.00 
9 x 36.00 15’ x 4’— 55.50 


Erect your own Greenhouse 
the YOHO way... SAVE 


GRE “Each Yoho Greenhouse is ac- 


110° x 12’—$230 18’ x 25’—$ 720 


Catalogue 
on Request 


SES MONEY 


0 

al pcurately redicut and erected at our 
T plant. Each piece is plainly marked 

so any handy man can re-assemble. 
Save many dollars on construction costs. High 
quality at low prices. Clear, age-resisting Cypress 
or Redwood mouldings. Prices include all hard- 
ware and fittings, double strength glass, complete 
cost except benches and foundations. 


18’ x 50’— 1440 
144’ x 18’— 443 2114’ x 50’— 1610 
1412’ x 25’— 615 212’ x 75’— 2418 


ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE 


YOHO & HOOKER 


Dept. R Youngstown, Ohio 
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garden 
hints 


weeds as good mulches 

I used to pull weeds, gather them 
up in baskets and throw them on the 
compost pile. Showing my patch to a 
friend after a five day rain I said I 
was sorry he saw it when it was so 
very weedy. “I don’t mind weeds,” he 
remarked, “they make a good mulch 
when properly laid down.” Finally, I 
took the hint and tried it, but there 
was a shower that night and the next 
day the weeds were standing almost 
upright and doing very well! 

What was that about having them 
properly laid down? After learning 
by trial and error I discovered the 
rule: When moving forward to weed, 
lay the weed-roots toward the back of 
the row; when moving backward, lay 
them toward the front of the row. 
Results: Roots are always on top of 
the weed mulch and exposed to the 
sun; no weeds are placed on top of 
the roots to bury them; they have no 
contact with soil; they cannot re-root. 


protecting tree trunks 

When you plant fruit trees this fall 
pour an inch thick layer of small 
stones or gravel around the base 
(coarse limestone is excellent). Being 
careful not to injure the tree, slip two 
drain tile over it. Then pour a few 
more stones, enough for an inch layer, 
inside the tile and you will have a 
guard to protect against girdling by 
mice and rabbits. Put your mulch 
around this and it will not damage 
the trunk. The tile must be broken 
and removed when tree gets too big. 
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1,000,000,000 
Soil Builders Per Gram! 


Laboratory analysis showed a sample of ALKEMI 
SOIL BUILDER had over a billion soil-building 
bacteria per gram—plus organic materials and humus 
composted with minerals. Let them work for you! 
Result—more, larger, and better fruit, vegetables, 
improved flowers, lawns, ete. Organic, complete, 
dynamic! Free circular and information. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Dept. 7-0G. 


Western Soil Builder Co. 
Rt. 1, Box 160, Escondido, Calif. 


PLANT BIOTICS 


in your soil this year 
Just mix ActivO with your fertilizer, seed, mulch, 
compost, or direct in soil It adds dynamic life and 
energy—not only biotics, but also beneficial organ- 
isms, hormones, vitamins, enzymes, minerals and 
natural conditioning agencies. $19.95 size treats 12 
tons compost, 5 to 20 tons fertilizer, 25 to 50 acres 
soil (sprayed on). ActivO Dept., Rte. |, 


JOE FRANCIS SOIL SERVICE Terre Haute, Ind. 


There’s a Dealer in your area for 


Hoover Natural Products 


ILLINOIS—Hoover Soil Service, Gilman, III. 
Phone 70. Loeber Soil Service, 1111 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

SO. INDIANA AND OHIO—Joe Francis, 
Rte. 1, Terre Haute, Ind. 

NO. INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN—Jess 
M. Fanning, 4951 So. Custer Rd., Mon- 
roe, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harry Leightley, Cen- 
tre Hall, Penna. 

MICHIGAN—Rex N. Foss, 406 W. Cass 
St., St. Johns, Mich. 

WISCONSIN—Ed Spindler, Stratford, Wis. 

NEBRASKA—B. J. Hespen, 1638 D. St., 
Fremont, Neb. 

KANSAS—-V. C. Schroder, Cherryvale, Kan. 

MISSOURI—Ernest L. Hoover, Kingsville, 
Mo. 

ARKANSAS—Lyle McMahen, Hope, Ark. 

FLORIDA—J. A. Whiting, 1700 Canton 
Ave., Orlando, Fla. Phone 3-7281. 

TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO—Charles 
Zamzow, 111 E. 6th St., San Juan, Tex. 

CALIFORNIA—Dewey Pleak, 209 Central 
St., Loma Linda, Cal. 

lOWA—Harold McCaw, Center Point, 
lowa. 

NEW YORK—George A. Foster, 5573 
Manchester Rd., Saline, Mich. 


See page 1 for news of Hoover’s new, all-natural 
Soil Conditioner Blend now available from your 
Hoover dealer. 
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forgotten flowers: 


the Fnittllaria 


A graceful family of unusually colorful, 
bell-shaped flowers beckons from the past 
to add a special charm in today’s garden 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON, DEL. 


ention of the fritillaria brings to 
M my mind a_well-remembered 
picture of a partially shaded corner in 
the April garden where a group of 
stately plants about twelve inches tall 
held up their crests of drooping, bell- 
shaped flowers. These, I recall, were 
greenish-white in color, gayly checker- 
ed with purple spots. “Snake’s Head 
Lilies” their owner called them, In 
reality, those enchanting flowers were 
Fritillaria meleagris, one of the many 
members of the large intriguing family 
called by this name. 

The word itself stems from the 
Latin Fritillus, which literally means 
checkerboard or dicebox, and refers 
quite accurately and descriptively to 
the petals of the blossoms which are 
often checked or spotted. 

The fritillaria are widely distrbut- 
ed over the north temperate zone, and 
just as widely—in our own country, at 
least-referred to as “novelties” in the 
flower world. This term is inappro- 
priate, for in years gone by, the F. 
imperialis, or Crown Imperial, was 
one of the characteristic mainstays in 
old-fashioned American gardens. It 
suffered banishment from these only 
when home gardeners became too fas- 
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tidious about the odor of this species, 
which resembled somewhat that of 
skunk cabbage. This was an unfor- 
tunate dismissal, for this graceful 
plant—not unlike many others which 
possess pungent aromas—lent to a pro- 
found, yet delicate note of colorful 
attraction to our flower borders, and 
with its fine splash of purple and other 
hues should again find its place in the 
shady corner of our gardens. 

Today, this entire flower family 
holds out an almost endless realm of 
interest and experimentation for home 
gardeners as well as horticulturists. 
Between seventy and eighty varieties 
of fritillaria have been classified in 
our own country and Europe. In Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, England, Norway, 
Palestine, Armenia, Turkistan, the 
Pyrenees, the Caucasus and even re- 
gions of Siberia, members of the genus 
flourish, each with varying character- 
istics of form and color which mark 
them as coming from different lands. 
The checkered lily, which grows wild 
in the moist meadows of England, was 
probably brought here by some of our 
early settlers. At any rate, this species 
is an ideal plant for naturalization. 

The fritillaria which are native to 
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this country are confined to regions 
along the Pacific coast. While purple, 
wine-color, and browns, distinguish 
many of the scattered specimens, the 
brighter colors are also to be found 
among them,—the reds and _ the 
yellows. 

Seeming to ignore the general crav- 
ing of the family for shade, some of 
these native specimens grow in full 
sun, in open fields, and in heavy, 
clayey soils. Contrastingly, others 


blossom here in woods and under leafy 
trees. These observations alone, show 
what a vast opportunity for experi- 
mentation in the cultivation of fritil- 
laria is to be found. One fact will lend 
appeal to all gardeners: With the 
exception of some rare specimens and 


Photos: Edgar T. Clewell 


One of the varied and deli- 
cate fritillaria which lend 
such bright, proud liveliness 
in any garden. 
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certain of the dwarf varieties, all fritil- 
laria will grow successfully in the 
home garden. Even with those diffi- 
cult in cultivation, study, watchful- 
ness and perseverance will have their 
rewards. 

For instance, it may be found that 
some of the lesser known specimens 
will prefer an evergreen carpet 
through which they may push their 
way. Others, requiring the properties 
approximating the native wild state 
from which they came, will need leaf 
mold in the soil before they will grow. 

Our own native or California species 
of fritillaria have been divided into 
two groups. Both of these are grown 
from bulbs which resemble those of 
the lily with its scaly outer coverings; 
while nearly all the species from the 
old world spring from bulbs which 
are tunicated, or wrapped in a hairy 
or wooly tunic, like those of tulips. 

The first group of the American 
family have thick, heavy scales on their 
bulbs, which in turn are attached to 
a thin, rhyzome base. The second 
group have low-standing, conical shap- 
ed bulbs whose sides are covered with 
small offsets, so much like grains of 
rice in shape that they have earned 
the plants the name of rice-root fritil- 
laria. The stems of these last are very 
slender, but grow to a greater height 
than those of the first in that they 
stand from one to three feet tall. Like 
those of the first group, they are leafy 
at the base. 

While the greater number of the 
fritillaria should be shielded from the 
noonday sun, this first or rhyzome 
group of native specimens requires 
only a light shade above them in the 
garden. Accustomed as they were 
originally to open fields, they need 
the extra light for drawing out their 
stems and prolonging the bloom of the 
flowers. 

As for the rice-root group, give these 
the most sheltered spot in the garden 
you can find, with plenty of shade 
above and around it, and plant the 
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bulbs in a loose, light soil, rich in 
compost. 

Crown Imperial is the most vigorous 
and robust of all the fritillaria. It 
requires planting in deep, richly-com- 
posted soil, and to be given much 
room in which to expand. The gener- 
ous amount of compost used here, 
that is, two-thirds compost to one 
third part of good garden soil, is 
worked in the soil a full six inches 
below the space where the bulbs are 
to be set. 

For this medium-sized fritillaria, 
place the bulbs on a level, six inches 
from the surface of the ground; but 
remember that the taller varieties 
need to be planted only from three to 
four inches deep, while the dwarf 
species should be set only one and a 
half or two inches deep. 

The culture of these plants is vari- 
able. Some are naturalized; some are 
grown in borders; others, in rock 
gardens; still others, in pots. It is a 
universal trait of the members of this 
voluminous family to increase rapidly 
by means of offsets forming from the 
bulbs of one kind or another. For 
this reason, all fritillaria—the rice-root 
group above all—should be taken up 
from the earth, divided and trans- 
planted at least every three years. If 
this is not done faithfully and sytem- 


atically, the small bulbs will rob the 
larger ones of strength and growth, to 
the detriment of all concerned. 

The great majority of these plants 
will grow most successfully when they 
are shielded from the midday sun. 
They are essentially growths of the 
north temperate zone, with a strong 
leaning towards the north. We have 
heard them described as a “genus of 
arctic bulbous plants,” and it has been 
discovered that a southern exposure 
has in every case shortened the lives 
of the flowers, as well as caused them 
to be smaller in growth than they 
would otherwise have been. 

A good general formula for plant- 
ing fritillaria is to place the bulbs in 
a spot which is shaded but not too 
cold, and in well-drained soil. The 
soil should be neutral to slightly acid, 
the plant requiring a pH of 6 to 7.5. 
Remember that, almost without ex- 
ception, they require wide spacing 
and deep planting in exceedingly rich 
soil. Ideal planting time varies with 
clime and locality. Where winters are 
quite mild, plant the bulbs in the 
early fall, the latter part of September 
or first week in October—the former 
period being preferable if one is 
planting in a border. Generally, early 
spring or midsummer are suitable in 
other sectors. 


MECO 
Compost Starter 
Best by test of all 
compost activators. 
Acts on all organic 
waste materials in- 
cluding peat and 
Enough for 
ton... only $2.° 


For Large Gardens and Estates 
An engineered and improved shredder of large \\ p 


capacity. Will shred all kinds of garden wastes, 
with wheels and motor $159.* 


“ME cO MULCH CUTTER 


MPOST BIN 
Make better com- $85 
st with Meco Le- 
igh Bin 
from 
ce ion size 
-50;° 2-ton size 


Cuts all kinds of garden waste, corn stalks, 


heavy canes... without motor—$38.00;* with 
owt $54.00; with two wheels and handle— 


OTOR MECO LEAF SHREDDER 
Especially designed to cut leaves, but will cut other garden wastes. Converts 
leaves into instant, rapid-composting leaf mold. Without motor—$85.00;* with 
+ h.p. motor—$98;* with four wheels and handle $110.* Send for circular. 


Send cash with orders. 
*FOB Lewisburg 


MAC ENGINEERING CO., Lewisburg, Pa. 
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It is always interesting to try new 
flowers in our home garden borders 
and beds. The presence of the little 
lily-like blossoms of this varied genus 
will add fresh interest and beauty to 
the scene with every species we may 
choose to cultivate. 

A wide choice lies before us. One 
might well be, Moggridge, a great 
favorite already with home gardeners. 
This sends forth gleaming yellow flow- 
ers with petals checkered inside with 
bright red or reddish brown. There 
is the Black Lily of Alaska, which has 
a pure livid. wine-purple color, and 
is uncheckered. It is included in the 
masses of F. camtschatcensis which 
grow in that northern region, and 
form one summer attraction for tour- 
ists in that country. Another black 
species is the Chocolate Lily of South- 
ern California. This has a deep, choco- 
late-brown color. Whatever the color 
combination, however, all fritillaria 
have their own special charm and can 
well fill your garden corner or border 
with graceful appeal. 


milky spore 
(Continued from page 35) 


be first thoroughly mixed with several 
times its weight of sand or topsoil. 

Federal and state agencies, up to 
the end of the 1950 season, applied 
more than 166,000 pounds of the spore 
dust at nearly 122,000 colony sites,* 
treating approximately 93,000 acres in 
fourteen eastern states and the District 
of Columbia, and there was a marked 
decrease in incidence as the direct re- 
sult of these treatments. 

Concerted action by residents in 
areas affected by the Japanese beetle 
will help greatly to bring this vora- 
cious plant feeder under control, and 
in the interim it will materially assist 
in ridding your own grounds of the 
grubs, forerunners of generations of 
Japanese beetles. 

*U. 8. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1952. 
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ANY <3 CONDITION IS YOURS 


GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E.zyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
} erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum~no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations. 


FREE CATALOG 
On agquest 
Fort Worth, Texas 


TEXAS. 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1506 W. Rosedale 


Do You Want a Genuine 
SOIL CONDITIONER? 


Try ActivO. Besides the true acrylic and resin com- 
fea which Nature uses, ActivO adds the dynamic 


Money-back guarantee. Real economy trial size, 


95 postpaid. 
. L. OLDS SEED CO. Madison, Wise. 


Health Way 
Hy-Top 
Juice Extractor 
(electric) 

The Juicer Everyone 
Has Been Asking For 
Greatly increased size of bowl 
and spinner basket produces 
up to a full quart of juice be- 
fore removing pulp. Easy to 


operate... easy to clean. Disc 
cutter plate. 


$64 50 (Dealers write 

. for discount) 

If not available at your 
favorite store, write 


STOMAN MFG. CO. 


E. Monticeto Avenue 
Sierra Madre, California 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
better compost 
without manure 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIV ATOR 


Turns Wastes Into 
Potent Compost 


Amazing B.C.A.—turns organic wastes into rich living 
compost in only 3 to 5 weeks. You need no manures. 
B.C.A. supplies proper biological organisms. . . speeds up 
decay. Add to compost. 1 unit $1.00 ($1.20 W. of 
Miss ); 2 units $2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.); 6 units $4.50 

W. of Miss.); 25 units $12.50 ($13. 50 W. of Miss.) 
Preval mw unit makes 1 ton finished compost. Order 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS Union, New Jersey 
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5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 21 tools— 
does every lawn, garden, and field job 
easier, better! All-gear drive, Reverse. 
New “Power vs Drudgery” Booklet FREE. 


Write for it today! 
A|‘GRAVELY: 


BOX 748 DUNBAR, W.VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 32 YEARS 


How to Make Your / 
Soil Get Upand GO , 


The soils of Virginia and the Southeast are not the 
only ones that show remarkable response when ActivO 
is used to instill them with dynamic life and energy— 
and genuine condition. Just mix a few handfuls of 
ActivO with fertilizer, compost, mulch, seed, or direct 
in soil and see how much healthier your plants grow. 
ActivO sizes at $ 9. $5.95 and 5 


1, $2.58 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


Finely Pulverized 
Perfect as Top and Side Dressing, it 
also KEEPS BUGS AWAY when used 
directly on beans and other vege- 
tables. Does not harm plants. 
KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY 
Box OG-2 Zionsville, Pa. 


$19.95. 
Ellerson 4, Va. 


For Better Compost 


MIRACLE HERBAL 

ACTIVATOR 
Known all over the world, Q@.R. converts your garden 
trash into sweet-smelling rich compost in a few weeks. 
No turning needed. No chemicals used. $1.00 postpaid 
packet makes 4 tons of comnost. Order today! 

CHASE COMPANY OF ENGLAND 
6065 50th Ave., S.W. Seattle 6, Wash. 


JAPONEX 


(Milky Disease Spore Powder) 


Natural, organically-approved, 
biological control for 


JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 


Inoculation of soil with milky disease spore 
powder is positive control... effective for years. 
Simple, safe lawn treatment stops beetles in grub 
stage of growth... kills them BEFORE they can 
begin damaging raids on your garden. 


1 Ib. treats 4,000 sq. ft. of lawn 
Y2 Ib. JAPONEX $3.00 1 Ib. $5.50 


See your dealer or write: 


FAIRFAX BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Dept. C-7 Clinton Corners, New York 


tricks 
for summer planting 


With adequate organic mat- 
ter in the soil, and proper 
mulching summer planting 
is practical in the Southwest 


The following is condensed from Sun-Up Magazine. 


his summer, thousands of proud 

new homeowners will move into 
wonderously spic and span dwellings 
—surrounded by bare dirt. Chances 
are that 99.9 per cent—maybe only 
99.7 per cent—will not feel “moved in” 
until they begin to see the bare dirt 
masked by lawn, flower beds material- 
ize, and the sharp lines of houses and 
garage become fluid shrubbery. How 
can landscaping be started in the 
midst of our extremely hot summers? 
Here’s an answer: 

In our milder “St. Augustine re- 
gions” folks can get their lawns un- 
derway by setting out sods or stolons 
if, as most do, they prefer St. Augus- 
tine to Bermuda, which too often 
proves itself a pest. A select group of 
heat-resistant annuals can be planted 
right through the hot weather. Gen- 
erally, it’s best to secure plants, if you 
can find them, rather than start them 
from seed. 

Shrubs or “ornamentals” are the 
victims of tradition when it comes to 
summer planting. Deciduous (leaf- 
losing) ornamentals present our larg- 
est and severest problem for year- 
around transplanting. But rose bushes 
can be successfully transplanted at any 
season if they have been grown for a 
short period in containers such as gal- 
lon or larger cans, clay or composition 
pots or have been balled and burlap- 
ped. Remove the rose from its con- 
tainer, take care not to break the 
cylinder of earth about the roots. At 
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planting, it is desirable to remove the 
young, small, tender leaves on term- 
inals of branches, place good soil 
around the plant and soak thoroughly 
with water. 

Other deciduous shrubs, plants or 
vines also can be transplanted if 
grown in containers or are in a 
“cured” condition. “Cured” or “hard- 
ened” plants have been healed in, 
then balled and burlapped while dor- 
mant, then left in soil either in con- 
tainer or ball of earth. 

After years of research evergreen 
and coniferous shrubs can be safely 
planted approximately 12 months dur- 
ing the year. Many of the broadleaf 
evergreens also transplant well. They 
include the waxleaf ligustrum, privets, 
abelias, gardenias, azaleas and many 
others. But they, too, must have gone 
through a hardening or curing period 
in the nursery. 

It is neecssary that after plants are 
in their desired locations, they be 
properly and regularly watered, soak- 
ing the soil around roots thoroughly. 
After soil is thoroughly moist, spray 
fine mist over leaves either late in the 
evening or in early morning for about 
two weeks after transplanting. This 
keeps the plant’s moisture from evap- 
orating too fast in excessive heat. 

It often pays to place a burlap or 
light-sacking shelter around the new 
plants. Before doing your planting, 
water the area thoroughly about a 
week previously. If the ground is very 
dry, water again two or three days 
previously. The soil should be easy 
to work in. 

The summer is an excellent time to 
lay your plans for permanent plant- 
ing. Also, it’s an excellent time to 
build your trellises and fences and get 
your place in order for the best plant- 
ing seasons—autumn and spring. But 
if you wish to go ahead—as most of us 
do—and get your place “looking beau- 
tiful,” observe proper precautions and 
get busy. Summer’s hot weather is no 
insurmountable obstacle any more. 
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for building 
N OW! this handy indoor- 
® outdoor 


Composter Cabinet are given 


<FREE 


with the No. 7 size 
ActivO, as well as 
with the larger 
sizes! 


Yes, with the No. 7 ActivO, which treats 
1200 to 1700 Ibs. compost, and sells for oy =. 59, 
postpaid. ..as well as with the No. 20 tons 
compost, $5.95, p’pd) and No. 100 (12 tons; Fis 95) 
are the plans for building a cabinet in which you can 
make up to 5000 Ibs. compost yearly... plus detailed 
directions for heap, sheet, row and cabinet compost- 
ing; energizing and conditioning soils; Stretching 
fertilizer; mulching; lawn care; plant propagating; 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton, 04, Indiana 


RUSH, thru nearest dealer or direct. Enclosed $ 


size ActivO plus free plans and gardening 
literature. 

State ........ 
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ELEVITES 


A Truly Balanced Formula of 
23 VITAMINS and MINERALS 


From These Protective Foods: 


@ Desiccated Liver @ Bone Meal 
@ Brewers Yeast @ Rose Hips 

@ Fish Liver Oils @ Sea Kelp 

®@ Organic Iron @ Bone Marrow 


ELEVITES contain Natural Food Vitamins 
and Minerals...the kind found in proper- 
ly-grown garden-fresh vegetables and tree- 
ripened fruits, and in fresh, properly-pre- 
pared meats. 

ELEVITES are more than a mere combin- 
ation of natural protective foods. They are 
a balanced formula of natural vitamins and 
minerals ...in much higher potencies than 
previously seemed possible in all-natural 
supplements. ELEVITES actually supply 
twenty-three vitamins and minerals... in- 
cluding Vitamin B-12 (the growth and 
blood-building factor)...in ONE easy-to- 
take tablet. Just try them! 


Only one Elevite per meal provides the following 
percentages of the minimum daily requirements. 


@ Natural Vitamin A .............- 125% 
@ Natural Vi in 150% 
@ Natural Vitamin Bi 100% 
@ Natural Vitamin B2 100% 
@ Natural lodine ....... 100% 
@ Organic Iron ....... 100% 
@ Natural Vitamin C 32% 
@ Natural Calcium 30% 
tural Phosph 13% 


Natu phorus 
Plus other important nutritional factors 
100 tabs. $3.75; 500—$16; 1000—$28 


Postage Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Di to Professi: and Health Food Stores 


ORDER FROM 


BARTHES 


Dept. 125-OG 
Woodmere, New York 
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REVIEWS 


Gardening Indoors as a Hobby by 
William Ruben. 64 pages, illustrated, 
indexed, Plant Specialties Co., Bux 
352 Asbury Park, N. J. $1.00. 

This small book is a perfect gold- 
mine of information on the proper 
method of growing a wide variety of 
house plants. First, potting soil is 
thoroughly discussed. Cultivation, ven- 
tilation and humidity are separately 
treated. Pinching, pruning, resting, 
summer care and plant propagation 
are dealt with in such a complete and 
concise manner that the veriest ama- 
teur is bound to have success if the 
rules are followed. Two hundied and 
forty-five foliage, bulbous and flower- 
ing plants are listed with information 
as to their preference, regarding sun, 
shade, moisture, and general treat- 
ment. There is also a very useful list 
of sources of unusual plants for those 
enthusiasts who wish to try the more 
exotic varieties. The reader will have 
to follow his own ideas though in re- 
gard to fertilizers and spray materials 
where the author’s recommendation 
diverge from those usually practiced 
by organiculturists. 


Grow Extra Dollars—At Home by 
Ray Reynolds. 51 pages, illustrated, 
indexed. Ray Reynolds, Armonk, New 
York. $2.00. 

The author, a practical greenhouse 
operator, has written an informative 
volume of his experiences that will 
save the average gardener from the 
usual pitfalls of building, starting and 
maintaining a greenhouse. His book, 
too, is replete with practical sugges- 
tions on how to make gardening un- 
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der glass profitable—for by his energy, 
initiative and drive, he has worked 
up a nice garden nursery business. 
The first chapter deals with equip- 
ment, which includes coldframes, prop- 
agating beds, potting room, flats and 
flower pots. The second, discusses the 
how and why of planning and produc- 
tion so that crops are available at 
times when prices are normally high, 
and a timetable showing when and 
what to plant, makes this a very com- 
plete chapter. Tubers, annuals, seed- 
lings, cuttings, bulbs and seeds are 
detailed in such a manner that one 
has all the advantage of the author's 
know-how before actually starting to 
market the products of one’s labors. 
The fourth and final chapter deals 
quite logically with marketing and 
such factors as pricing, wholesale and 
retail discounts, trade names, station- 
ery and records. If one can’t make 


dollars grow after reading this small 
volume, one simply doesn’t have a 
“green thumb” or any ability in plant 
raising at all. Whether one operates 
a greenhouse as a hobby or intends to 
make a business out of it, there is 
much in this small volume to make 
it valuable to anyone. 


400 Plants of South Florida by Julia 
F. Morton and R. Bruce Ledin. 134 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Text 
House (Florida) Inc. $3.50. 

The authors, acknowledged authori- 
ties in their fields, have done a remark- 
ably nice piece of work in selecting, 
classifying, and describing many of 
the plants common to gardens in the 
area covered by this book. Its concise 
information is an aid to the plant en- 
thusiast in identifying plants with 
which he is unfamiliar. 


“DIGESTENE” 


New! A NATURAL Aid 


to Better Digestion 


Something new and different... formulated 
especially in response to numerous requests 
from our customers and friends for a mild, 
yet effective digestive aid that is guaranteed 
100% natural. ; 

When annoying symptoms of heartburn flat- 
ulence, indigestion, sour stomach, other up- 
sets, cause you distress... try FalMay DIGES- 
TENE for gratifying relief. DIGESTENE 
features a natural mineral (magnesium tri- 
silicate) which dissipates stomach acid by 
absorbing it. Thus, DIGESTENE relieves 
hyperacidity without “acid rebound” or 
harsh alkalizing action. 

DIGESTENE also includes Papain (the pa- 


100 tablets .......... $2.00 


paya enzyme), known as a protein digestant; 
Pancreatin and Diastatic Malt, enzymes 
known as starch-splitting factors; and Desic- 
cated Liver. Thus new DIGESTENE is a 
well-balanced natural formula which should 
aid in relieving many symptoms of digestive 
distress and in improving normal digestion. 
DIGESTENE is easy and pleasant to take. 
Just chew (or take with water) one to three 
tablets...about two hours after meals as 
directed. A product of superior quality... 
made from the very finest ingredients avail- 
able. If your digestion is “off” try DIGES- 
TENE. We believe that you will truly be 
pleasantly surprised! 


$5.00 


FALKNER & MAY, INC. Dept. 1G, 1445 First Ave. Now York 21, "New York 
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August 


the north 


® Start compost heap with weed 
cuttings, grass clippings and, when 
harvested, string bean vines and corn 
stalks, as well as beet and carrot tops. 
Soak well with water and apply an 
activator. 

© Prevent weeds from going to seed 
by keeping the weeds cut. 

¢ Add additional mulches, especial- 
ly to eaily potatoes to prevent those 
turning green that are near the sur- 
face. Also apply to tomatoes to keep 
the fruit from touching the ground. 

© Pick sweet corn early in morning 
before hot sun. Can or freeze within 
a few hours if possible. Try eating 
the corn raw: it’s delicious! 

¢ Plant late turnip seed, spinach, 
lettuce, beets and radishes. 

* Do summer pruning on fruit 
trees by cutting out water sprouts and 
eliminating branches which have poor 
shape and poorly colored fruit. 

© Mulch fruit trees with spoiled 
hay and grass clippings. Keep mulch 
from one to two feet away from trunk 
of tree to discourage mice. Put a circle 
of finely crushed stone a foot wide 
around tree trunks as an additional 
precaution, 

® Cut lawns higher, preferably an 
inch and a half, during hot weather 
to prevent transpiration of moisture 
by the grass. 

® Give thought to dividing iris 
clumps where they are too thick. Dig 
up, divide and transplant the rhi- 
zomes one foot apart in new beds. 
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© Take cuttings from English ivy 
to make good house plants. 

© Take cuttings from prize rose 
bushes and start them to root in the 
shade in a mixture of equal parts of 
sand and peat moss. 

© Disbud dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums to one for larger bloom. 


the northwest 
Eleanor McConnell, Oregon 

¢ August is a good month for gar- 
dens and for gardeners. Get outdoors, 
in the sun or shade, as you prefer, 
and enjoy the fruits of the work you 
have done. 

® Keep building on that compost 
heap. In addition to manufacturing 
a supply of treasured compost, it is a 
convenient place to get rid of all un- 
sightly material from the yard and 
garden such as dead weeds, leaves, 
light prunings, etc. 

e Apple windfalls (if easily avail- 
able) can be laid on the ground as 
a mulch for blueberries and _ broad- 
leafed evergreens. The fermentation 
will help to maintain an acid condi- 
tion in the soil. 

e August is a dry month in the 
northwest. With a deep mulch, the 
ground will stay moist. If the ground 
has dried out, use a soil-soaker, irriga- 
tion ditches between rows, or some 
method of letting the water get into 
the ground very slowly. Otherwise the 
water may run off. 

¢ Remember about phlox for color 
in late summer. Colors range from 
white through all the pinks and roses 
to purple. Transplanting while bloom- 
ing doesn’t seem to set them back, so 
rearrange then for a pleasing color 
scheme. 

© Bud-drop on fuchsias and tuber- 
ous begonias can be the result of dry- 
ness. There must be plenty of humus 
to hold the moisture and the plant 
food. Feed frequently during the sum- 
mer with liquid manure or fish emul- 
sion. 
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® Chrysanthemums need food while 
their buds are forming. Feed every 
two weeks with liquid fish emulsion. 

® All perennials which have finish- 
ed blooming can be divided. 

® Early-planted glads might be 
ready to dig, if their foliage has died 
down. Keep feeding the glads which 
are just coming into bloom. 

* Harvest onions if the tops have 
wilted. Let them lay on the ground 
for a day or two, if desired. Then 
place them on garage or attic floor to 
dry. They can also hang in bunches 
with the tops braided. 

* Plant seed of asparagus in seed 
bed. Set out when large enough to 
handle. 

* Harvest vegetables properly for 
good eating: Melons are ready when 
they come off with a half twist; corn, 
when milk has risen in kernels; peas 
should fill pods, but don’t wait for 
outline to show on outside; salad 
greens and berries should be picked 
in cool of the morning; cabbage can 
be kept from splitting by chopping 
the roots on three sides with a sharp 
spade. 

® When strawberries are through 
bearing the patch can be cleaned up. 
Old plants can be thinned out if run- 
ners are taking hold. Feed the patch 
generously now with both compost 
and phosphate and potash rock to 
give plants a good start for next year. 

* Cut your lawn high (114 to 2 
inches) and cut it only as needed. Hot 
August sun bakes the bare roots. 
Loosen such spots with a spiker or 
rake, soak them well and top-dress 
with compost. 


the south 
Brent Senay, Georgia 

* Bush, snap and butterbeans, pole 
snapbeans, sweet corn, cucumbers, 
squash and tomatoes may still be 
planted in nearly all parts of the 
South. 

¢ There are many frost-hardy vege- 
tables to put in now. They are: beets, 
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carrots, cabbage, collards, lettuce, 
Swiss chard, Chinese cabbage, rape, 
spinach, onions, turnips, mustard, 
parsley and kale. 

® Hard coated seed such as beets 
and Swiss chard should be soaked over 
night before planting. Freeze lettuce 
seed in refrigerator tray before plant- 
ing. 
© Sow fall head lettuce in a semi- 
shady place and transplant when large 
enough, in coldframe; may be set in 
the open in the Lower South. 

¢ Plant Fall Irish potatoes in a 
freshly opened furrow early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon. 
Cover five to seven inches deep. 

© Plants that have foliage streaked 
with yellow and that are not growing 
or blooming as they should are prob- 
ably suffering from a deficiency of 
potash. For quickest results apply 
wood ashes, preferably from hardwood 
trees. Then for permanent correction 
of the deficiency apply a generous 
helping of potash rock. 

® Water flowers deeply during dry 
spells. Spray foliage of camellias every 
night during hot weather, being sure 
to reach the underside of the leaves. 

® Spray with strong stream from 
the hose, evergreens and perennials 
that are rusty from the sucking of red 
spiders, especially ageratum, phlox 
and delphinium. 

© Feed and water roses toward the 
end of the month. 

© August is the best month to di- 
vide candytuft or plant candytuft seed. 

© Lift and divide Siberian, Dutch 
and Louisiana iris. 

© Take cuttings of true dwarf box- 
wood. They require plenty of mois- 
ture and a shady location. Sand or 
sand and peatmoss are good rooting 
mediums. 

© Layer flowering trees that reach 
down to the ground. Also take cut- 
tings from deciduous shrubs and 
broadleaved evergreens; American 
holly, Japanese magnolia, blueberry, 
etc. 
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Q-S RAW NATURAL 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 


Natural 


VITAMINS 
MINERALS 
ENZYMES 
AMINO ACIDS 
GLAND FATS 
WHOLE BONE 


Q-S COMPLETE 


it supplies them alll 


For pet’s sake buy it — and try it. 


Write for Free Literature and 
Send $2.85 for Month’s Supply 
Ask for Bulk Prices 5 Ib. Lots 


-S Laboratories, Inc. 


6164 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 
1 Washington Arcade, Orlando, Fia. 


FLORIDA SOILS 
NEED ActivO 


Probably more than the soils of any other section, 
Florida’s need the organic and dynamic energy that 
ActivO provides with its billions of natural organ- 
isms, biotics, enzymes, and 


genuine condition trial (p’pd) treats 

fettilizer, soil or mu lbs. com- 

Pro eed. 16 S. Miami, 
UGHES SEED STORE, Miami, Florida 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 


IN SAND 


in box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us years of experience and 

costs you on d. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


KILL MOLES 


Save Earthworms 


Earthworms are the favorite 
food of moles. Save them by 
trapping moles with Nash 
traps, Used by leading mole 
control specialists —in any 
type soil, 


Send for free Mole Control Information. Nash 
traps are $2.85 at dealers —or direct, postpaid. 
Write NASH MOLE TRAPS, SCOTTS, MICH. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


© Feed, water and mulch dahlias 
and chrysanthemums this month to 
keep them growing and producing 
fine blossoms. 

¢ Liquid manure is an efficient way 
to feed plants. Use one pound dried 
manure or two pounds regular stable 
product to one gallon of water. Let 
stand a week and then dilute, to the 
color of weak tea—one part solution 
to five parts water. Apply to roots of 
plants. 

© Sow pansies and sweet peas for 
winter flowering; also portulaca and 
sweet alyssum in bare spots for quick 
ground cover. 

Combine liriope and fragrant 
plantain lily (Hosta plantagirea) to 
flower this month in the shade. 

© Order bulbs this month for 
Spring blossoms. 


the southwest 
Charlotte M. Hoak, California 


@ Make every effort to conserve 
moisture and build up the humus 
content of your soil. Mulch and dry 
compost continually. 

e A patented deep waterer and a 
length or two of soil-soaker hose are 
the best investment for general irriga- 
tion, and some good foggers are effec- 
tive for keeping your seedbeds from 
drying out and increasing the humid- 
ity for your acid loving plants. 

© By the middle or last of the 
month start your winter vegetables in 
your seedbeds for early September 
planting. The different cabbages and 
cauliflowers, Italian broccoli, Ber- 
muda onions, Fordhook chard, pars- 
ley and winter lettuce are all good 
varieties. At the same time start the 
winter blooming annuals, stocks, tetra- 
snapdragons and calendulas. If you 
are experienced, try pansies and 
violas. 

¢ In many areas the fall crop of 
Irish potatoes can be planted in thor- 
oughly irrigated rows. Apply compost 
before planting. 

© Late planted tomatoes give best 
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results. Use beefsteak and yellow 
Jubilee. Prolific Marzano makes fine 
salads and the best Italian paste. 

* Last call for planting winter 
squash. Try delicious Uconn or hand- 
some Turk’s Turban. 

© New home gardeners can plant a 
complete garden starting July first. 

® Watch your fruit trees. Water 
with the aid of one of the patented 
soil-soaker hoses and mulch heavily 
afterwards. 

© Plant drought-resistant Black-eye 
beans, which combines both delicious 
food and acts as a soil renewer. 

© Put a row of green and red Tam- 
pala in your salad garden, grows faster 
than spinach. 

* Plant dwarf citrus trees in large 
redwood containers. 

* In establishing a new lawn try 
using the Bermuda U-3 developed by 
the Turf Foundation of the University 
of California. 


GARDEN HINTS 


improving clay soils 

Finely pulverized wood ashes and 
sand are of more help with clay soils 
than big pieces. Coarse ashes and 
sand are useless in heavy soils. 


raising sweet potatoes 


Drive two stakes off center at each 
end of the garden row and stretch a 
wire along each side of the row of 
potatoes. After the vines grow long 
enough, criss-cross them over the wires, 
folding back and forth. This keeps 
them from rooting and allows a heavy 
mulch to be kept close to the plants. 
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RUHM'S 
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and Full information write: 


SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces garba: - 
out odor!) ... Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils... Many other uses. Organic. 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost, 
$1. 1350 lb. size, $2.59. 3 ton size, $6.99 pp’ 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Catalogs. 
Except West Coast 


Save Yourself Work and Time 


With KEMP 
SOIL and 
COMPOST 
SHREDDERS 


KEM P Soil-Compost 
Shredders save up to 
90% in time and labor 
of manual mixing. The 
KEMP is fast and 
powerful; shreds all 
soils, peat moss, clay, 
vegetable matter and Gas or Electrie driven or 
leaves (with attach- your own power take-off. 
ment) to just the texture you desire. Stones 
and foreign matter are automatically ejected. 
Rugged all steel construction lasts a lifetime. 
Extra hard steel shredding teeth retain their 
There's a KEMP size to fit your 

and your pocketbook, starting at $110. 


Write for details today 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4, 1027 East 20th St., ERIE, PA. 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY 
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FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 

® Apply Direct to the Soil 

®@ Mix in the Compost Heap 

@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus... 
binds sandy soils... loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. (Write 
for Freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 

LOW PRICE 

Send $2.15 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES PENNSYLVANIA 


ORLYT GREENHOUSE $395 
Doubles Your Garden Results 


Here’s the answer to your dream of a 
thoroughly well-designed and constructed 
greenhouse that gives professional results. 
Precision-built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of estate greenhouses. 
$395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pic- 
tured. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to 
greenhouses. Foundation, benches, auto- 
matic heat and ventilation extra, but 
reasonably priced like the greenhouse. 
Write for Free Booklet No. J¥-27. 


IRVINGTON N.Y. DES PLAINES ILL. 


growth “yardstick” 


for tastier vegetables 

Tastier frozen vegetables could be 
available if farmers followed a new 
growing “yardstick” announced by C. 
W. Thornthwaite of Seabrook Farms, 
Inc., Bridgeton, N. J., in a report to 
the Operations Research Society of 
America. The vegetables would al- 
ways be picked and processed on the 
day they just ripen. 

A pea plant is used as a yardstick 
for the planting and harvesting pro- 
gram. The growth rate of other plants 
—sweet corn, snap beans, lima beans 
or spinach, for instance—is tied to that 
of peas. 

The pea plant was chosen as a yard- 
stick because it grows from one grow- 
ing point alone, that is, it comes up 
and forms a node, grows from this to 
form another node, etc. The nodes 
develop at a high rate in summer, and 
at slower rates in the early spring and 
late fall. Using the average of several 
years, this node development is trans- 
lated into “growth units.” 

Seeds of the desired crop are plant- 
ed according to the “growth unit 
days” that should lapse before the 
harvesting time most appropriate for 
the best use of available manpower 
and harvesting and processing equip- 
ment. To get, for instance, 15-acre 
plots of peas just ripe for harvesting 
one plot daily, one field would be 
planted on March 5, the neighboring 
field on March 9. Planting season can 
be shortened by using slower-growing 
varieties for the late harvest dates. In 
this way, the plants mature at in- 
tervals throughout the harvest season, 
the faster-growing varieties first, the 
slower-growing ones later. 

The virtue of this system is that 
the only uncertainty in the schedule 
is the weather during the harvest sea- 
son itself. Details for making the 
climatic calendar appear in the 
Journal of the Operations Research 
Society of America (February, 1953). 


Reprinted from Science News Letter 
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phosphate rock for tomatoes 


Q. My tomatoes have leaf curl. I 
have watered them heavily every other 
day during the dry weather and have 
mulched them with much straw and 
grassy material. I used lots of compost 
—phosphate rock and crushed lime- 
stone—with old sheep manure, and 
every two weeks give them weak 
liquid sheep manure. Am I doing the 
right thing? 

A. Phosphate rock is very good for 
your tomatoes, as it contributes to 
earliness and to good yields. If your 
tomatoes are allowed to run on the 
ground, mulching is an excellent prac- 
tice. It not only tends to retain mois- 
ture in the soil and smother weeds, 
but it keeps the fruit clean and helps 
provide a good accumulation of or- 
ganic matter for next year. The to- 
mato is a warm-season crop. It is sen- 
sitive to frost, but reasonably resistant 
to heat and drought and does very 
well in direct sun. Leaf curl usually 
occurs when tomatoes are exposed 
suddenly to very dry, hot weather. 
The leaves curl in an effort to reduce 
the loss of water from the leaves. On 
tomatoes this is usually not a disease, 
although there is a virus disease so 
named which affects other plants. 


what of hydroponics? 


Q. Recently there has been a flood 
of articles and subsequent commen- 
tary regarding developments in the 
field of hydroponics—that is, growing 
plants in water solution. To the aver- 
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TRULY RODENT-PROOF 


COMPOST 
‘ BIN 


Galvanized 
life 


Circular construction, 4 ft. diam., 4 ft. high. 
Sets on corrugated, galvanized steel base. 
Provides perfect drainage, allows aeration, 
keeps rats out. 

Finished compost easily removed by lifting 
bin off compost pile. 

Makes practical composting of kitchen vege- 
table waste, grass clippings, leaves, etc. 
Shipped unassembled. 

Also makes ideal trash container. Holds sea- 
son’s accumulation of cans, bottles, etc. 


$ 95 
24 Delivered 


Send check or money order. 
KEELOR STEEL, INC. 
919 Ninth St., S.E. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


INSECTS KILLED BY THE BUSHEL 


Without Dangerous Pcison Sprays or Dusts! 


No shock to people or animals. Write for free literature. 


SS. 
WO AG > 


$27.50 
Flies, mosquitoes, roaches, ete. can’t stay — from the 
INSECT ELECTROCUTOR... n, electrical way 
to eliminate insects thoroughly from homes, dairies, 
greenhouses, etc 
Insects attracted to simple bait go past “s rid, are 
electrocuted by mild, low ampere shock. i flying 
insects swarm to machine, lured by light bulb in re- 
ceptacle. 
INSECT ELECTROCUTOR is portable, easily attached 
wherever most needed. Operates on regular 110-120 volt 
A.C. current. Foolproof, all-metal construction, 24” x 
14” x 5”. Simply plug in. 


Have comfortable, insect-free porch, rooms all summer 
... Clear barns, sheds of disease-bearing insects. Just 
30¢ a month to operate. Buy two... protect both home 
and barr completely. Mail check or money order to: 


Insect Electrocutor Co. 
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Easy—Safe 
Liquid keeps 
dogs and cats out of your 
garden, away from ever- .@ 
greens, borders, etc. You « 
don’t smell it; they detest it - 
and “keep off.”” Just spray ~~ 
on. Economical, harmless. -* 
One whigy Bottle $1; Quart = 
Or season supply— 
Gallon only $8. 
bit damage, use y 
RABBIT Chaperone 
8-oz. Bottle $1; Qt. 


Send No Money Flowers, 
Order today C.O.D. plus Vegetables, 
postage (or send cash Shrubs, Lawns, 


and we'll pay postage.) ‘even garbage can) 


protec LIQUID 

CAaperone 

dog hairs vot Pkg. $1. 

Sudbury Laboratory, Box 954, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Stores: Write for Special Offer. 


“The GARDENER” 


supplement of The FARMER 
TWO MAGAZINES in ONE 


The current number includes articles on Russian 
Comfrey for Compost; Organic Tomato growing; 
Using diseased material; Quarterly; $1.50 only for 
one year. From 


FERNE FARM 


Shaftesbury, Dorset, England 


If You Want to 
Stop Smoking 


try NO-TO-BAC Lozenges. See how the 
aromatic flavor of NO-TO-BAC helps you 
give up the craving for tobacco. Rush $1 
to NO-TO-BAC for 7 days’ supply. (For 
heavy smokers —16 days’ supply — $2.) 
Money refr- 4-4 if satisfied. Write: 
NO-TO-BAC, Dept. OC, Stamford, Conn. 


Better Than Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, —. from 
waste, leaves, gartese. etc. . (reduces gar- 
bage without oder!) . . . Activates, conditions, 
ganic. Bacterial. Odorless. jal for 
425-lb. compost. No. 71- 1025, i 00. 1400 Ib. 
size, No. 71-1030, $2.59. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Catalogs; Stores 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


Easily Made From Waste Material 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; — 
Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass clippin 
garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if available. 
A little does much. Keeps full strength until used. 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, plus 
complete instructions including * “Secrets of Sawdust’’ and 
special 32-page booklet “‘Gardening in God’s Way.” 


BURKLEIGH COMPANY 
Dept. 171, Towson, Maryland 
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age reader or gardener unfamiliar 
with laboratory technology and terms 
much of this current influx is either 
confusing or deluding. What is your 
opinion of this practice? Is there a 
sound basis for the assumption that 
quantities of produce may be grown 
in such solutions? Is there a difference 
that matters between farming on land 
or in test tubes? 

A. We believe that hydroponics is 
a very unnatural method of raising 
food. Tests and analyses made by lead- 
ing agronomists and soil scientists 
have revealed that plants grown in 
these solutions of chemically-treated 
water are in several ways inferior to 
those grown in good soil. Such wholly 
inorganic growth obviously prevents 
plant life from securing the necessary 
natural compounds of the soil which 
serve best for plant nutrition. Other 
detrimental results of this artificial 
practice include vitamin and mineral 
inferiority as well as definite poor- 
ness of taste. 


community spraying dangerous 


Q. Last year we had a scourge of 
army worms. Some spraying was done 
with harmful results. There is no 
telling how many bees and useful in- 
sects were killed. There is proof that 
the state fisheries suffered as a result 
of poisoned flies falling on the water, 
which in turn poisoned the fish. Now 
there is more spraying to be done this 
year. Just what chemical formula is 
used, I do not know, but isn’t there 
danger of irreparable harm to the 
birds, the bees, and other useful in- 
sects? What about pollination if these 
are killed off? What can be used with- 
out harmful effects? 

A. Such sprays are definitely detri- 
mental to soil life, to beneficial insects 
and ultimately to plant, animal and 
human welfare. As you state, the im- 
portant work of pollinators—on whom 
many tree and vegetable crops are 
dependent—is not only hindered, but 
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often completely destroyed. Increased 
use of insecticides is a serious threat 
to the very needed survival of bees 
and other beneficial insect life. Satur- 
ating the land and plant growth with 
chemicals is not nature’s way. We 
advocate building a healthy soil that 
will be more resistant to insect attack, 
applying organic fertilizers supple- 
mented by the use of natural rock 
powders, and employing sensible bio- 
logical control methods in combatting 
insect pests, such as enlisting the aid 
of natural predators and parasites, 
birds, and insect disease inoculants. 


muskmelons and insects 


Q. I have ten hills of Hearts of 
Gold muskmelon which have thrived 
healthily for several seasons. My soil 
is in excellent condition. I have ap- 
plied compost made from garbage, 
manure and seaweed which is avail- 
able at a nearby lake. Also added 


have been natural phosphate and 
potash rock. About four weeks ago I 
noticed the underparts of some of the 
muskmelon leaves were covered with 
black aphids. Next, I found they 
were at the tender ends of the vines, 
which have since become wilted. I 
want to avoid spraying or dusting, but 
what can be done? 

A. The introduction of ladybird 
beetles, which are commonly called 
ladybugs, into your garden is a defi- 
nite answer for any of the aphids. 
These beneficial insects are voracious 
predators, and have been found espe- 
cially effective in controlling aphids. 


YOU HAVE TRIED THE REST 


NOW TRY THE BEST. 
YOUR SOIL NEEDS HUMUS your needs by testing at 


YOUR FARM WASTES WILL SUPPLY 
IT IF YOU 


For Canada write: 


BIOHUMUS “B” LABORATORY, BRADFORD, ONTARIO. 


kinds of waste with our famous Biohumus 
“‘B”’ Bacterial Culture. It is the best your 
money can buy. It is SCIENTIFICALLY 
CULTURED, ISOLATED and SELECTED in 
our own laboratories to meet your re- 
quirements. 


No quantity of waste is too small or too 
large to decompose, and it does not re- 
quire any expensive machinery or set up. 


For a few dollars you can turn tons of 
waste into the finest compost ever made. 


Let us solve your waste problem. Follow 
our plans and turn your wastes into dol- 
lars. 


By Nature Years—Biohumus ‘“‘B’’ Weeks. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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LABORATORY, Box 25, Andalusia, Al 
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planting a new garden 


After reading the articles on or- 
ganic gardening and compost making 
in the first issue of my subscription to 
Organic Gardening, I became so in- 
terested that I immediately started a 
compost heap. The following spring 
we sold our home and bought two 
lots which were covered with brush. 
We had them cleared and built a 
house. The ground, however, was clay 
and small rocks. I built a three level 
terrace with the rocks in front of the 
house and hauled leaf mold and fine, 
half-decayed twigs from the woods 
and filled in the beds I had built. 
Then, I put a layer of compost about 
4 inches thick over that and planted 
my flowers. 

I have never seen flowers grow as 


fast as those did nor have such large ° 


blossoms. 

I also made a trench about 18 inches 
deep at the south side of the house 
and filled it with the same mixture as 
I used for the other beds. I planted 
sweet peas and they grew to a height 
of 12 feet and had the largest blos- 
soms I ever saw. It is now four years 
since I made those beds and I have 
never used any kind of chemical fer- 
tilizer. The flowers were as nice last 
year as they were the first. People 
look at my flowers and ask what brand 
of fertilizer I use and when I tell them 
none they are amazed. 

I have some of my neighbors mak- 
ing compost, too, and they as well are 
finding out how it makés their flowers 
grow. I would like to have more 
people know what compost will do 
for their gardens and plants. 

Mrs. John B. Bruch 
Port Angeles, Washington 


a feeding experiment 


We have been making compost for 
several years and we do not have a 
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bug on our rabbit ranch, not even 
cutworms or potato bugs. 

I am trying an experiment this year. 
I have had red wiggler worms under 
the rabbit hutches for over a year now. 
This year, I am using just straight 
worm castings for the special things 
in the garden and in the flower beds. 

We use a grade of commercial pel- 
lets which contain the best ingredients 
obtainable for the rabbits as well as 
the worms. We also feed alfalfa hay. 
The floors of the rabbit hutches are 
covered with a mesh wire, allowing 
the rabbit droppings, urine, rabbit 
pellets and alfalfa to fall through to 
the worms underneath, and thus mak- 
ing a wonderful feed for the worms. 
We use the worm castings in the 
garden. 

The vegetables we raise have a bet- 
ter flavor and are truly healthier look- 
ing and both my husband and I enjoy 
better health since we have been using 
compost in the garden. 


M. E. Hilburn 
Irving, Texas 


rejuvenating worn-out land 


I have been subscribing to Organic 
Gardening since May, 1952, and so 
far it is the best investment I have 
ever made. 

I have 17 acres of worn-out ground 
in the Ozarks that had been farmed 
to death for the last 75 years, abso- 
lutely nothing having been put back 
into the soil. 

Last spring I planted a garden by 
using the organic method and despite 
the drought we had this past summer 
and fall, my garden survived while 
other gardens burnt up. I am there 
only on week-ends, as my farm is 80 
miles from Saint Louis. 

Last fall I planted two apple trees 
and a native told me that if I wasn’t 
down there to spray the trees, the in- 
sects would eat them up. By using a 
mulch, rock phosphate, lime, ground 
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granite, and earthworms, the trees 
not only survived but grew consider- 
ably, despite the year’s drought. I have 
never seen such beautiful trees. They 
have deep color and are free from in- 
sects. 

I also built up one row for potatoes, 
which did not have any potato bugs 
whatsoever. The other potatoes I 
planted in poor ground were eaten 
up by the bugs. This proves that you 
are 100 per cent right. 

Otto Aiple 
St. Louis, Missouri 


the organic 
country store 


The Organic Country Store at the 
Rodale Experimental Farm is open 
through the summer months. Come 
in and browse around, 10 A. M. to 
4 P. M., any day of the week, includ- 
ing Sunday. It is located just west of 
Allentown, Penna., off Route 222 
toward Emmaus—map available on re- 
quest. 

The Country Store shelves are 
stocked with fertilizers, mentioned in 
our magazines: seaweed and dehydrat- 
ed animal manures, phosphate, and 
potash rock (granite dust) , peat moss 
and mulching materials, to list a few. 
There are food shredders, too, to save 
the vitamins in your garden vege- 
tables; activators to speed the break- 
down of the compost pile. Almost 
everything, in fact, for organic garden- 
ing needs, including booklets on all 
phases of organic gardening. We are 
sorry—no mail orders. 

And while you are with us, take a 
tour of the farm. There is lots to see. 
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Now-you Too caAN ENJOY 


IN YOUR PRESENT REFRIGERATOR 
“de-frost-it” 


Be free of defrost drudgery with “de-frost-it.’ 
Be bothered no longer with thick frost that soaks 
up moisture, odors, robs foods of natural fresh- 
ness and flavor. With ‘“‘de-frost-it” only a tissue- 
thin film of frost forms daily—removed WHILE 
YOU SLEEP! Your refrigerator is always at peak 
efficiency. Order your “de-frost-it’” today... 
fits all electric Only $8.50 post- 


Whiz-Mix 


Liquefies, 
Emulsifies, 
Mixes, Juices, 


Blends, Chops 
only 


$9550 


WHIZ-MIX has chrome plated base, acid resisting, stain- 
less steel bow! and top (shaped SQUARE for more 
thorough mixing and to prevent “‘swirling’’ over top). 
Stands only 14” high but has full quart capacity. Oper 
ates on 115-volt AC or DC current. 


10-Day Money Back Guarantee 


Try the Whiz-Mix for 10 days In your home... if you're 
not entirely satisfied, return it. We'll gladly refund you 
money! Thousands have bought the Whiz-Mix under these 
conditions, none have returned it. Remember... it costs 
you nothing if you’re not satisfied. Order yours today! 


FREE WITH YOUR ORDER... catalog of other elee- 
trical appliances for healthier living. 


s ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
#235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


* [J Enclosed find $25.50 ($28.00 W. of Miss.) 
for which please send me the new Whiz-Mix 


= Enclosed find $8.50 ($9.00 W. of Miss.) 


4 for which please send me the “de-frost-it” 

4 (Please type or print name clearly) G-753 § 
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greenhouse for children 


An interesting project designed to 
interest youngsters in plant growth 


KATHERINE B. WALKER, OKLA. 


oo often adults pursue a “hands- 
_ off’ policy with children, where 
plants are concerned, depriving them- 
selves as well as the children of much 
pleasure. The children of today are 
the gardeners of tomorrow; they 
should be encouraged to learn about 
and enjoy plants. 

Planters of all sizes and descriptions, 
dish-gardens, and other media where- 
in several plants are grouped harmon- 
iously, have always had a special ap- 
peal for me. At times it is difficult to 
find new approaches, or new plant 
combinations, and the most recently 
done glass container seems to resemble 
too closely the one before it. Last year 
I was feeling “stale” just when I was 
asked to do a special planter for the 
kindergarten room at a school. 

The precepts upon which most 
plant arrangements are based mean 
little to small children, and often a 
plant which finds favor with an adult 
may not rate a second glance from a 
youngster. I decided to let the little 
ones choose their own material, and 
work from there. I gave them free 
rein in my “wild” garden outdoors 
and in the window garden, vetoing 
their selections only when I felt the 
plants could not possibly be expected 
to live. 
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Within a short time they began 
bringing their finds to the kitchen 
table...a strawberry-begonia with 
runners and tiny plantlets on it, a 
Piggy-back with small plants started 
at the leaf bases, two seedling hem- 
locks, one seedling cedar, an African- 
violet, three tips from a small-leaved 
ivy, a clump of coarse grass, a Prayer- 
plant (maranta), a clump of hepaticas, 
three pieces of club-moss (grey with 
red clubs) and four pine cones. To say 
that it was a motley assortment would 
be an understatement. One small boy 
who had refused to go plant-gathering 
with the others added a little yellow 
china frog which he had found on a 
shelf. It was the only thing he had 
touched in nearly two hours, and his 
only words the whole afternoon were 
“he b’long.” 

After the material was gathered, 
we chose a fluted aluminum bowl 
about four inches deep, and put in a 
good layer of potsherds. (There is 
nothing like a group of kindergarten- 
ers, some hammers, and old flower 
pots for turning out good potsherds!) 
Then we added granulated charcoal 
and a thick layer of humus. We ar- 
ranged the plants in the bowl, and 
each held his choice in position while 


- ] filled in around it with more humus. 
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The bowl was watered only enough to 
settle the plants and soil. 

As I planted, I left one open spot 
and here, under an overhanging leaf, 
went Froggy. This, then, was our 
planter, and more beautiful than any 
other to the children because they had 
a part in it. Intended as a temporary 
piece for their room, it is now a per- 
manent fixture and is doing fine. 

Plants which “do things” are best 
for very young children. The Sensi- 
tive-plant will keep them happy for 
hours, folding its leaves and dropping 
the leaf-stems as they touch it. Plants 
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which have “babies,” like tolmiea, 
anthericum, or strawberry-begonia are 
interesting, and well-grown Hen-and- 
chickens often put out new plants fast 
enough to suit them. Plants with a 
nice feel, preferably fuzzy ones, are 
always popular. Children can_ be 
taught to touch leaves gently, and 
even African-violets and gloxinias will 
endure quite a lot of gentle stroking. 

Because children do like to touch 
things, sharp-needled evergreens, cacti, 
or any plant with thorns, spines or 
sharp points should never be left 
within their reach. 


, 
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Are You and All Your Family 


Do You Lack Pep, Energy .... Feel Only “Half. Alive?” 


It may surprise you to know that thousands of seemingly “well fed” American people, go 
through life without ever knowing the full exhilaration and ecstasy of normal healthy living. 
They feel tired: and listless, lack pep and enthusiasm, have a sour, irritable disposition ... 
often merely because a vital element is missing from their diets. 


What is that all-important food element? It is the vital factor known as VITAMIN B- 
COMPLEX. As one food authority states, the B-Complex is supplied only meagerly in modern 
diets ... because excessive processing and over-refining are robbing our grains and cereal of 
this precious food element. As a result, many people over 35 who are victims of that tired, 
listless “‘middle age” feeling are often merely cases of Vitamin B-Complex deficiency. But 
adults alone are not the only ones this deficiency can strike and rob of precious energy and 
vigor. Research shows, too, that children, who in school lack enthusiasm for study or have no 
real zest for play, may also be suffering from B-Complex deficiency. 


So, it seems only good sense to make certain that your daily diet (and that of your family) 
contains an adequate amount of B-Vitamins...in natural form. Today thousands are doing } 
just that... by taking regularly: 


DESICCATED 


| @ A Superior Natural Source of Vitamin B-Complex 


@ Richest Natural Food Source of “Red” Vitamin B-12 


One of the richest and most complete of all 
natural Protein foods is Whole Fresh Liver. 
Today thousands are discovering a simple, 
easy way to give their bodies a daily supply 
of the vitamins, minerals, amino acids and 
other factors so plentiful in this rich, natural 
food ... taking Richards Desiccated Liver. 


Richards Desiccated Liver is a concentrated 
form of whole fresh liver. It is all the result 
of a wonderful new process whereby fresh 
liver is desiccated (dried and dehydrated) and 
defatted ...yet all the natural goodness is 
retained. Only the water and fat are re- 


moved. The vital hormones, enzymes, vita- 
mins, minerals and amino acids present in 
whole fresh liver are retained. Our product 
is a 414 to 1 concentration of whole fresh 
liver. This means that about 414 pounds of 
fresh liver are used to prepare only I pound 
of Richards Desiccated Liver. So Richards is 
richer! Also remember we guarantee that no 
drugs or chemicals are used in our process. 
Richards Desiccated Liver is a 100% natural 
food product. Add this new protective food 
to your family’s diet ... now. We believe you 
will be wonderfully surprised! 


Richards Natural Products are on sale in leading 
Lo Dietary Food Stores. Stop in...ask for Richards. If 


not available in your vicinity, order direct postpaid. 
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Getting Enough of The Needed 


Do Outbursts of “Nerves” 
Upset Your Family Life? 


If so...take heed! This may be a 
warning that your family’s diet is de- 
ficient in Vitamin B-Complex. One 
component of B-Complex is Thiamin 
(B1)...called the “morale vitamin.” It 
is essential to “feeding” of nerve tis- 
sues. Lack of Thiamin leads to fatigue, 
depression, irritation, inability to con- 
centrate. So when adults are “grouchy,” 
easy to upset, or when children seem 
to lack interest in school and play, or 
fail to match the energy and eagerness 
of their playmates... look for Vitamin 
B-Complex deficiency! This deficiency 
is serious. It can rob you of energy and 
remove all zest for living. 


IN BOTH TABLETS AND CAPSULES 


Richards Desiccated Liver is now available in two convenient forms. 
As always, in 6-grain Tablets (milled very fine and smooth for extra 
satisfaction). And now in natural gelatin Capsules ...easy to swallow. 
If you prefer, lift top off capsule and sprinkle powder on cereal, foods, 
and in milk...a very good way to give this wonderful supplement to 
children. Send your order...today. We guarantee full satisfaction 
or your money returned. 


Capsules 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


"Richan LABORATORIES 


Dept. G-7 — 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
* Formulators and Distributors of Diet Supplements from Natural Sources. 
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healthy house plants... 


...,all summer 


SOPHIA NAUMBURG, N. J. 


et the living green of your cherish- 
i ed plants stay with you through 
the hot months. They will help to 
bring the coolness and sparkle of the 
outdoors into your living room. Many 
modern decorators include house 
plants in their summer interior plans. 
Perhaps they are borrowing and en- 
larging on Grandma’s idea of hiding 
her fireplace with a grouping of Bos- 
ton ferns. However, they demand 
special care if they are to remain in- 
doors, in top condition during this dif- 
ficult season. 

When the sun first becomes warm, 
plants must be moved from their cus- 
tomary windows either back into the 
room, or into another window, where 
they receive less sunlight. An east or 
west window in summer is equal in 
sunlight, to a south window in winter 
while a north window in summer is 
equivalent in sunshine to an east or 
west window in winter. 

Give the plants plenty of fresh air, 
but keep them out of drafts. Plants 
dry out more quickly in summer and 
require more frequent watering. A 
mulch of grass clippings, peat moss, 
leaves, hay or buckwheat hulls will 
help keep moisture in the soil and 
the roots cool. 

If the roots are crowded, this is 
the time to transplant to a larger pot. 
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Simple rules enable you to 
enjoy your vacation without 
harming your house plants 


Most house plants are able to adjust 
to the shock of repotting, if this is 
done in the spring of the year, when 
the plant is strong and growing vigor- 
ously. Do this just before you move 
them back to a more sheltered posi- 
tion out of the increasing heat and 
strength of the sun. 

Most flowering house plants need 
to be root-bound in order to bloom. 
The one exception is African violets. 
All of the larger foliage house plants 
need to have their roots restricted, but 
for a different reason. These have a 
tendency to become too large for the 
average home, and a small pot will 
stunt their growth. 

If the roots start to come through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot, this 
may be a sign that the plant needs re- 
potting. Too small a pot causes the 
plant to dry out too quickly and wilt. 
Too large a pot is also detrimental 
to the growing plant as the soil has.a 
tendency to become waterlogged. 
Therefore, when transplanting, use a 
pot only one size larger. The longer 
you can postpone re-potting, without 
injury to the plant the better. 

Do not worry about feeding the 
potted plant. If you use the proper 
soil mixture when the plant is re- 
potted, it will not .suffer until the 
roots have used up all the available 
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nourishment in the soil. Garden com- 
post which has been sifted thoroughly 
makes a fine potting mixture, for most 
house plants. 

There are two groupings of house 
plants that require slightly more prep- 
aration in their soil mixtures. The 
first, seedlings and cuttings require a 
lighter soil. Sand and peat moss are 
added to the sifted garden compost in 
a sufficient quantity to allow a larger 
amount of air to circulate into the 
soil. The second grouping is that of 
succulents and cacti. They also take 
a lighter and not as rich a mixture of 
potting soil as most other plants. Sand 
and broken flower pots or crumpled 
bricks are usually added to the com- 
post to please these natives of dry 
places. 

If you can catch rain water for your 
house plants you will be well reward- 
ed by their luxurious growth. Natural 
rain water carries plant magic that no 
amount of syringing with the chem- 
ically treated reservoir water can 
equal. Frequent sprinkling of the 
foliage of smooth-leaved plants is im- 
portant. This will not only keep them 
free of dust and insects, but also create 
more moisture in the air, which is 
vital to their health. 


Just as vital, and even more so, is a 
moist soil for the growing of potted 
plants. The heat of summer will dry 
them out more quickly and wilting 
will become more of a problem than 
it is during the winter months. The 
easiest method of watering is by pour- 
ing directly on the soil. This is not 
the best for the health of. the plant. 
It has a tendency to pack the soil solid 
and very little air can circulate into 
the soil. A better way is to water the 
plant by standing it in a saucer or 
pail of water. Allow it to stay here 
until the soil is moist, but not indefi- 
nitely as this will cause the soil to 
turn sour. 

So that drooping, discouraged or 
dead potted plants do not greet you 
on your return home after a week’s 
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vacation, give a little extra care to 
them before you go away. Place those 
in clay pots in a second one which is 
preferably waterproof and at least 
three inches larger. In the “trench” 
thus formed, pack water-soaked peat 
moss, it will conserve the moisture in 
the pot containing the plant and this, 
too, should be properly watered be- 
fore you leave for that short vacation. 

Very few house plants can take the 
full sun of a south window in summer. 
If you cannot move them, a shade or 
tinted glass curtain will give some 
protection from burning. The follow- 
ing plants will grow in such a window, 
or better still (in summer) in an east 
or west location: 


African violet, 
amaryllis, 

artillery plant, 
asparagus fern, 


patience plant, 
pothos, 

prayer plant, 
screw bine, 


begonia, geranium, 
caladium, lantana, 

Christmas cactus, oxalis, 

coleus, shrimp plani, 
coral berry, strawberry begonia, 
corn plant, succulents, 

croton, sweet olive, 
crown-of-thorns, wandering Jew, 
grape ivy, wax begonia, 


flowering maple, wax plant. 


Some plants do not need sun in 
order to live and thrive. A north 
window or even a location near the 
source of light will do. From such a 
list as the following we can draw 
favorites for a cooling mass of green 
to decorate our summer living quar- 
ters: 


African evergreen, ivy, 

Apostle plant, jade plant, 

cast-iron plant, philodendron, 

Chinese evergreen, pick-a-back plant, 

dumb cane, snake plant, 

ferns, spider plant, 

fig family, Swiss cheese $lant, 
watermeion begonia. 


Summer is indeed difficult for those 
who must remain indoors. House 
plants, just like humans, wilt in ex- 
tremely high temperatures; therefore, 
the cooler the spot in which you can 
place them, the happier and healthier 
they will be. 


free food 


Reprinted from PREVENTION 


Food that grows wild is free for the taking 


JEANNE PONTIUS RINDGE, N. Y. 


ood fun, good nutrition, good 

health—all for free—await you 
in the country during the long months 
of summer. Wild fruit—nature’s own 
bountiful gift—hangs in succulent 
clusters, or half-hidden beneath lush 
leaves. A little search will find them 
—in the hedgerows, woods, and along 
the country roadsides. Why not enjoy 
them? 

Wild fruit is sometimes slow of 
picking, compared to the commercial 
variety, but—when you consider that 
nature has done all the work of pro- 
viding it—picking labor is negligible. 

There is a holiday spirit to picking 
wild fruit—children love it, and city 
folk as well. Make a party of hedge- 
row picking and enjoy the results for 
months to come. 

There is a zip to the tang of wild 
fruit which no cultivated fruit can 
claim. The mouth waters in anticipa- 
tion of the taste treat of jams and 
jellies made from wild berries, cher- 
ries and crab apples. 

More important is the fact that 
these foods are raised as nature would 
have them raised—without man’s 
“civilized” tampering. In the wild 
regions, the woods, and even in the 
hedgerows, nature conducts her own 
cycle of life, death and ever-constant 
rebirth. Falling leaves, accumulating 
“trash” of twigs, stones and grasses 
form a warm blanket over the soil 
which, as it decays and breaks down, 
gives a natural organic fertilizer filled 
with nourishing and_ all-important 
minerals. Wild fruit often is small, but 
it is a vital food, filled with natural 
goodness. 
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First fruit of the season is the suc- 
culent wild strawberry. This plant is 
so sacred to the Indian that it is 
thought to grow along “the heaven 
road.” The Great Spirit, through the 
venerable Iroquoian prophet Hand- 
some Lake, told his people that “the 
juice of the strawberry is a medicine, 
and the sweet water of the earliest 
strawberries is a very great medicine.” 

The Indians were right about the 
value of the wild strawberry. Modern 
research has found it to contain a 
large quantity of Vitamin C, ascorbic 
acid, so essential to health. 

In many parts of the Northern states, 
the next comer is the wild cherry— 
whose feathery white blossoms are one 
of the first heralds of Spring. 

A few of the wild cherries are bitter, 
but many—both black and red—are 
very sweet, although somewhat smal- 
ler than the cultivated variety. Many 
of the trees in Western New York are 
descendants of Indian cherry trees. 
These, along with apples and plums, 
were cultivated by the Senecas in this 
area, “children” of all three fruits 
becoming scattered throughout the 
region. 

Wild cherries make wonderful jam, 
freeze easily and keep their shape. 
They are usually placed in sugar 
syrup for freezing, but can freeze just 
as successfully without sugar. Used in 
the place of “bing” cherries in gela- 
tine salads or desserts, they create a 
flavor fit for a gourmet. Eaten “raw,” 
immediately after thawing, while still 
firm, the fruit retains the taste and 
quality of fresh-picked cherries—a 
heavenly treat in January. 
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Before the cherries are gone, the 
red and black raspberries appear—fol- 
lowed by the heavier-flavored black- 
berry. These used alone, or in jams 
and jellies are favorite dishes. Com- 
bine them with the cherries for un- 
usual flavor. Jams and jellies of these 
various combinations will fill a Christ- 
mas “shopping list” in a delightful 
way which cannot be duplicated by 
the best city delicatessen. 


In many a hedgerow corner there 
is a mulberry bush, or even a tree. 
This thimble-shaped, delicately sweet 
fruit is nectar for birds, squirrels, and 
small boys. Many old recipe books 
give directions for making mulberry 
“cordial.” In old Bohemia, the Czechs 
have a favorite drink, called ‘“mali- 
nova,” made from mulberry juice and 
carbonated water. It takes the place 
of our Yankee “cokes’—and is far 
more healthful. 


A stranger to many Eastern tables 
is the choke cherry, (some even con- 
sider it a poison). In the West, it is 
considered such a delicacy that people 
will scramble for hours through briars 
and over rocks to collect a few pounds 
of the fruit, especially for jelly mak- 
ing. The grape-like clusters of tiny 
cherries are bitter to the taste when 
raw. In jelly, the choke cherry flavor 
is very delicate, unlike that of any 
other fruit. Any cherry jelly recipe 
may be used. 

Bane of many a farmer’s existence 
is the wild grape, whose twining vines 
garland every hedgerow. The tang of 
wild grape flavor—in jelly or juice—is 
something never to be forgotten. 
There seems to be an affinity between 
the wild grape and the wild raspberry 
and blackberry—the largest and juici- 
est berries often are found beneath 
the leaves of an enveloping wild 
grape. 

One of the most neglected of all 
fruits—and one of the most valuable 
—is the elderberry, whose clusters of 
white blossoms and palmlike leaves 
are a pleasant sight in the hedgerow. 
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The elder bush is a pharmacy in itself, 
every part of it can be used for med- 
icinal purposes—flowers, leaves, leaf- 
buds, inner bark and berries. 


Elder-blow tea (an infusion of the 
flowers), when cold, is an alternative 
and laxative. When hot, it becomes 
an excitant. The inner bark is used in 
preparing ointments. The berry juice 
is a cooling laxative drink, and the 
medicinal ‘“‘elderberry wine” is famous. 
The unopened flower buds can be 
pickled and used as capers. Pith from 
the stem furnishes the best pith balls 
for electrical experiments. 


Ancient herbalists’ books abound in 
elder lore. It supposedly cured the 
bites of adders and mad dogs, and was 
an invaluable medicine for quinsy 
and sore throat. 


Modern research shows the berry to 
be richer in ascorbic acid than any 
garden fruit except black currants. 
When picked before they are fully 
ripe, three quarters of a cup of berries 
will yield three milligrams of Vitamin 
C—comparing favorably with orange 
juice. 

The fruit is easily gathered by clip- 
ping off whole bunches with knife or 
scissors. After washing in cold water 
and draining, the berries are most 
easily “unstemmed” by rubbing gent- 
ly across the “tennis racket” type wire 
egg beater, or across a french-fry po- 
tato cutter. 

An improved variety, with fruit 
one-fourth inch in diameter, has been 
introduced by the N. Y. State Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva. They need 
the wild variety nearby for cross- 
pollination. The best way to use elder- 
berries is in the form of juice. 

Wild blueberries are a_ universal 
favorite in regions where they can be 
found. 

Nature is bountiful if we take the 
time to collect her harvest. It is free 
for the taking—and insures us the 
most nutritious and delectable of eat- 
ing. Why not accept her offer? 
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Vital Difference 
In Your Life! 


Guard Against Its Deficiency 


HE most important mineral in human nutrition quantitatively is 


calcium. Calcium is vital for the growth and safeguarding of bones 
and teeth, but it is important for certain other body functions as well. 
If the supply of calcium is insufficient, “nerves” may become tense and 
insomnia may result. Insufficient calcium may also be a cause of irritable 


muscle tissue. 


VARIED EFFECTS 


Calcium deficiency may have associ- 
ated with it muscular cramps of various 
types. Calcium is also one of the im- 
portant factors in regulating action of 
the heart muscles. It strengthens the 
tone of the heart beat. Calcium in ad- 
dition has an important role in the body 
in the clotting or coagulating of blood. 

Full or borderline calcium deficien- 
cies may be widespread because of low 
calcium content of most foods, soil de- 


pletion and loss of soluble calcium salts 
in cooking, and unbalanced meals. In- 
sufficient phosphorus or Vitamin D may 
also prevent complete calcium assimi- 
lation. When you need calcium, your 
best natural source of this important 
mineral is the finest grade of Bone- 
meal, Schiff gritless BONE-ALL. 


BONE-ALL 


ALL BONEMEAL IS NOT THE SAME 


Schiff BONE-ALL is a dependable source of the finest natural calcium. One 
10 grain BONE-ALL tablet at meals provides over 750 mg. or full M.D.R. of 
NATURAL calcium—balanced with Red Bone Marrow, phosphorus and important 
trace elements, safe amounts of fluorine, iron, copper, cobalt, manganese and 
others. BONE-ALL is made with sterilized U. S. inspected pure, finely-ground 
gritless edible bonemeal. Each tablet is fortified with natural Vitamin D and Red 
Bone Marrow. 

BONE-ALL taken regularly is excellent for those who need calcium and 
especially for tooth and bone structure in children and for expectant or nursing 
mothers. Older folks with fragile bones who may be losing height due to calcium 
deficiency should find BONE-ALL particularly helpful. For the most reliable natu- 
ral calcium from bonemeal, use Schiff BONE-ALL. Recommended by many doc- 
tors, nutritionists and dentists. 


In generous 10 gr. tablets 
100—$1; 300—$2.50; 1,000—$6 


Contains Bonemeal, Bone Marrow and 
Natural Vitamin D 


Powdered Bonemeal and Bone Marrow 


1 Ib. $1.50; 5 Ibs. $6 


At all good health food stores. 
Postpaid direct if unavailable. 


Dept. OG-7, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Pix 
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Rates are 26¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $6.50. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
Copy deadline is (8th of second month preceding date of issue. Write Organie Gardening, 46 8. West St., Allentown, 
Penna. Send check or money order with copy. 


FLOWERS 


HEMEROCALLIS—IRIS—Jan de Graaff Lilies. Gorgeous 
hybrids. Only vigorous, select, plump, blooming size live 
plants and bulbs shipped. Reasonable prices. Catalog 15¢. 
Deductible in plants first order, ELMHERST GARDENS, 
Box 575, San Jacinto |, Calif. 


TRIS—$6.00 value for $4.50 your choice: Peonies, Day- 
lilies, Perennials. We offer vigorous high grade plants in 
many varieties, price list free. IMPERIAL IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Cornell, Illinois. 

‘DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH: List the finest and most 
beautiful of the world’s daffodils. ay we send you our 
list of these? MRS ELENE M. COLE, 1953 No. 9th, 
oos Bay, Oregon. 


CAMELLIA CUTTINGS—321 selected varieties. From lie 
up. Write for new low price list. ABBOT’S SUNNY 
KNOLL NURSERY, Rt. 2, Box 182-K, Mobile, Ala. 

BABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern 


grown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSE 
Geneva, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


HOUSTON T TEXAS AREA: One- stop source for | Organic 
Gardening supplies and Equipment. Quantities for Pot 
Plot and Farm. Name Brands advertised in Rodale Publi: 
cations. Mail orders and inquiries invited. GARDEN 
MART—L. H. BOWEN, 5126 Old Richmond Rd., Bell- 
aire, Texas. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


CEDAR. WREN HOUSES—Sure bird “getters 25 each— 
3 for $3.00 prepaid. P. P. BOBLETT PATTERN SHOP, 
121 E. Liberty St., Springfield, Ohio. 

CARDEN FURNITURE 


REPLACEMENT SEATS for Lawn or Deck Chairs of 
Firestone Velon. Never rots, rips or fades. Put on without 
tools. $2.50 each. JOHE, Box 166, Evanston, III. 


____ NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


OHIO—Ruhm’s Phosphate, Greensand “Marland, Dolomite 
Limestone, Hershey Ko-K:O, Fertilife Compost, Actumus, 
Atlas Fish Emulsion, W-W_ Shredders, Soil Acidifier. 
FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DAIRY-ORGANIC COMPOST—Processed Nature's way— 
not pulverized, not dehydrated, merely screened. Alive 


with bacteria, valuable trace minerals and hormones, Feeds 
instantly, no odor, will not burn—the best true organic 
cow manure compost produced. Only $8.00 per 100 Ibs. 


(2—50 lb. bags) delivered anywhere in the United States. 
Smaller package, bulk, ton or carload prices on request. 
Free sample. DAIRY-ORGANIC COMPOST, Menomonee 
Falls, Wise. 

COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITE MARL— 
the only two mined products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil. Wor Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS M. FANNING, 
A951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


‘NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic farming and 
gardening. WESTERN DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ox 217, Walnut Grovo, California. (Distributed in Southern 
California by Plant Food Corporation, 3711 Medford Street, 
Los Los Angeles 33, California. ) 


MICHIGAN! Apply Hoover's Mix organically recommended 
to lawns, shrubs, flowers, gardens at any time. Will not 
burn the finest roots or foliage. GEORGE E. FOSTER 
5573 Saline, Michigan. 


ILLINOIS! GO ORGANIC. Mineralize your soil with 
Colloidal Phosphate and Glauconite a Potash. Order 
today. LOEBER SOIL SERVICE, ttl! No. _ Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Phone: Wiitehatl 4-0506 


For natural beauty and lasting growth apply now! PLANT- 
GRO ROCK PHOSPHATE to protect your grass and plant 
roots from summer heat and dry spell. Retains ie a 
Directions to apply enclosed in 40 lb. carton $1.50. 2 for 
Fob. plant no C.0.D. V. ROSSI, Box 34, 
0. 


BIO-GRO. Liquid fish fertilizer. Pint makes 40 gallons. 
postpald. Spray fertilizers the way with GRO- 
fi uN i ORGANIC SUPPLIES, P. 0. Box 820, Pitts- 
ie a 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and MARLAND 
GLAUCONITE MARL and Hybro-Tite Potash Rock. These 
three Natural Minerals have all the major and many trace 
elements. Build rather than .———~ soils ESPEN 
SOIL SERVICE, 1638 N. D. . Fremont, Nebr. 

BEEF BLOOD—Basic of our “‘Super-Compost,”” 
plus 17 other organic materials. Composted 14 months. 
100 Ibs. shipped freight collect in plastic bags, $5.00. 
GULF-PRAIRIE CO., Box 4082, ores Christi, Texas. 
ARROW BRAND rock »hosphate 2.00 per 80 lb. bag: 
KAYLORITE greensand $2.95 per 100. Ib. bag. No. €.0.D. 
orders. OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE SALES, R. 6, Spring- 
field, Ohio. : ~ 
NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE-—Finely from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic farming and 
gardening. PLANT FOOD 3711 Medford 
Street, Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 
RED WORMS—Soil Builders. Make rich black mineral 


filled soil from waste material. 200—$1.50, 1000-—$3.50 
poten JENKINS, 7621 Second Avenue South, Birming- 


GROW MILLIONS RED WIGGLER WORMS. Bed run 
$3.00—1000. Worm Culture $2.50 gallon. Instructions = 
to raise P.P. ADAMS WORM FARM, Box 204, Pavo, 


WORM WIZARDS WORKS WONDERS in building at 
500—$4.00; 1000—$7.00; packed in castings containing 
quantities of spawn and eggs. Directions with every order. 
field. Mase EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South St., Pitts- 
ie ass 


CALIFORNIA, RED EARTHWORMS—We offer—BIN RUN 
BEST BUY—2 to 3 thousand per lb. Shipped in culture. 
8. ‘$6 .75 per lb.—5 Ib. lots and over $5.50 per 
Ib. FORNIA ENTERPRISE, 3007 
N. A. Avenue, El Monte, Calif 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS from cae open pits. Healthy, 
active. $5.00 per 1000 delivered. Book ‘Raising Hybrid 
Profit’’ 64 pages $1.00. DAVID’S 
ANIC RDENS, Box 407, Washington, Missouri. 
BROWN EARTHWORMS— Excellent soil bullders, 
500-—$5.00; 1000— 00. Prepaid. Write for free pam- 
phlet or send $1.00 for 64 pore “Raising Hybrid Farth- 
worms for Profit.” LAND O’LAKES WORM HATCHERY, 
Redgranite, Wisconsin. 


CANADIANS Buy your SOILI EARTHWORMS in in 
Canada and save tariff, brokerage and longer-haul charges. 
Send for literature. No obligation. GLOBAL EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Pickering, Ontario. 


EARTHWORMS—BROWN NOSED ANGLE. greatest soil 
builder of all, very prolific. Breeders $7.00-—1,000; mill 
run $5.00—1,000 prepaid. IVERSON'S WORM HATCH- 
ERY, 2743 53rd St., Des Moines, lowa. 


‘EGYPTIAN RED EARTHWORMS “Red Wigglers.” a 
cellent for fishing, 3 (good soil builder from compost, 

picked breeders $4.00 thousand, prepaid. KESS NGER'S 
WORM FARM, 1210. South 8th, Arcadia, Calif. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORM SPAWN. Enough to 
hatch 25,000 Worms in your compost. Prepaid with in 

structions, $10.00. MICHIGAN WRIGGLER FARMS, R. 
|. Burt, Michigan. 


Two Hundred Million Heart of Georgia QUALITY RED RED 

WIGGLERS ready for shipment. Contact me for your regu- 
he requirements. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. Culture 
$4.00 per gallon delivered (contains approximately 1500 
worms and eggs). RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton. Ga. 
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RAISE BROWN NOSED ANGLEWORMS for FISHING. 
Great Soil Builders. Breeders $7.00—1000 postpaid. Free 
instructions. VAN’S BAIT HOUSE, 3300 Jefferson Avenue, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

USE DOMESTICATED for best, 
in Gardening. Folder free. ps am 1000—$4.50, 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMON DSON’ HATCHERY, 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS: Active, Hardy, 


tock. Culture, Mixed Sizes. a 2000—$6.75, 

4000—$12.95, 10,000—$27.50. Count Live Pd 

Now. Prepaid. HARRY’ S WORMER 
a. 


CALIFORNIA RED EARTHWORMS can enrich your soil. 
Why not let om convert all your waste into rich loam. 

00-1000, EDD! WORM RANCH, 1[5014 Burbank 
Bivd., Van Nuys Calif. 


RED WIGGLERS—raise own Bait, Compost, 
00—1000. Mixed Culture, approximately 1 0. 
structions—Worm Book $1.00, postpaid. AULIUS BIRCH, 

3, Muskegon, Michigan. 


EARTHWORM an 1 gal. $6.00; 2— 
$10.00; 4—$18.00; ostpaid. Instructions. 
CHEROKEE WORMERY® im = tree Way, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORGANIC FRONTIER BUILDERS: Hybrid Earthworms 
give soil new lease ~) _, mean more security for you. 
650—$5.50, 1300— hipped prepaid with oe 
all year. LUTHER RITCHIE Abingdon, Maryland 

RAISE BIGGER, BETTER FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS, Etc ‘harnessing’’ First get 
unusual story, Earthworm Turned His Life’’—Free. 
oanite EARTHMASTE SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, 


PREDATORY INSECTS 


LADYBUGS. Nature’s Way to control aphis, thrip, red 
spider, mealybug, and other soft bodied insects and eggs 
on your crops or gardens $3.50 per 30,000. $12.00 per 
120,000 postpaid. Good for pollenizing also. Write us 
your problems. GREENBUG CONTROL CO., Rt. 4, Box 
1861. Oroville, Calif. PHONE: 697J. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL FOR INSECTS. Ledybens are 
the economical means of pest control. 1/5 g: $3.00. 1 
gal. $10.00. We pay 4 shipping cost east of” Athe Rockies. 
Guaranteed live delivery. Directions included; year round 
delivery. 0. B. an THEL LESTER, Rt. |, Box 754A, 
Sonora, Cal. Phone JE-2-9878 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN! Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, 
plant food, Le gery trace elements, $4.50. For full in- 
formation and soil sampling directions, write EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Penna. 


FOODS 
GENUINE CIDER bags wet from the juice of 
fresh whole New England apple pint bottles. in- 


sured parcel post $2.00. STERLING ‘CIDER COMPANY, 
Sterling, Mass. 


DIET SUPPLEMENTS 


NEW ORGANIC APPROACH to Diet Supplement. Formula 
89 (formerly Nutr-All) contains Vitamins, =. and 
Proteins. From Natural, Organic Sources. NO SALT 
—1 month’s Supply. VING COOPERA- 
TIVE, Dept. 8COG, Tecate, Calif. 


ORGANIC CARROT TABS. Delicious, tasty, nutritious. 
Natural Pick-Up. 2¢ each. RUTH’S FOODS. 
152 Kearny St., 0. G., San Francisco, Calif. 


FINEST QUALITY Natural a Products. Vitamin E, 
50 mg. Capsules, 100—$2. Rose Hips tablets, 100— 
$1.25. Bone Meal Tablets. Wheat Germ Oil 


Tablets, 1000—$1.75. Postage prepaid * Satisfaction az: 
anteed. Free price list. BARTH’S, Dept. 125-0G, 
mere, New York. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FREE BOOK—‘‘505 Odd Businesses. "Work 
home! Expect Odd! PACIFIC, 4IC, | California. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a planned 
community of productive home and creative living. with 
special emphasis on Organic Gardening, write AMERICAN 
HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 328H, R.R. 1, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


BETTER HEALTH THRU ADEQUATE DIET. Send your 
typical family menu with $1.00 bill for suggestions by 
experienced teacher and nutritionist. MARGARET BARN- 
HART. B.S., Leavenworth, Wash. 


ENJOY YEAR AROUND ORGANIC GARDENING IN 
FLORIDA. A few choice restricted water front lots avail- 
able, reasonable. Ideal climate close to world’s finest 
beaches. R. J. OLSEN, Route {, Panama City, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Run a Spare-Time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at home. 
Show friends samples of our new 1953 Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards. Take their orders and earn up 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing to 
try. Write today for samples on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS., Dept. 24, Ferndale, Mich. 


PERSONS INTERESTED IN FURTHERING onsamse 
METHODS are invited to visit Evermay Ranch and the 
School of Country Living. Write EVERMAY RANCH, 
Saratoga, Santa Clara Co., Cal. 


BOOK ‘505 Odd, Businesses.’’ $250 
Week reported! Work home. ect something odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside 40C, 


HANDWOVEN 


TWEEDS: IRISH HANDWOVEN. Ditto blankets, oo, 
stoles, upholstery and curtain fabrics. So beautiful 
varied. Tailoring service. Scottish tartans, CAROL BROWN, 
at. vite 

Too think of woolens? How about COTTONS. 
HANDWOVEN ins INDIA: for dirndis, day and evening 
dresses; curtains, bedspreads ; gorgeous stripes, 54” $4.75. 
SIAMESE SILKS: ‘‘pakomas’’ (stoles) (delightful hand- 


ling), 20 x 80, $19.50; as sate, 11 x 39, $10.00; bow ties, 
$5.75; seguier ties, $8.50. CAROL BROWN, Putney 47, Vt. 
SERVICES 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
——* deodorized with amazing powder. Safe, easy. eco- 
omical. Saves digging, pumping. Details FREE. BUR- 


SON LABORATORIES, Dept. 0-83, Chicago 22, Ill. 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned without expensive pumping methods. Simply empty 
miracle pellets for reducing masses, opening soil pores, 
deodorizing. Guaranteed safe and easy. Money SucwN 
if not satisfied. Shipped parcel post anywhere 
ELECTRIC DRAIN CLEANING CO., Boston 34, Mass. 


CERTIFIED 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN 


All produce listed below Is certified by notarized 
affidavit to be organically grown. 


DATES AND PECANS—Combat Summer Fatigue—Safe 
Foods—Organically Grown by us in deep Virgin Soil. Free 
from poisonous sprays and artificial preservatives. Rich 
in many required minerals and vitamins. 2 lbs. Desert 
Nuggets, $1.00; 5 lbs. Family Special, $2.50; 5 Ibs. Choice 
Dates, $3.25; 5 Ibs. Ibs. Chewy Natural 
Dates, $6.75; 2 qts. Cr $3.00, delivered in 
U. 8S. LEE ANDERSON: COVALDA DATE COMPANY 
(Sree. Packer, Shipper), Coachella, Calif. P.O. Box 


ORGANIC HONEY—Dr. R. E. Lynch of Conshocton, Ohio, 
writes, ‘‘After tasting it, I decided I wanted some more; 
better order now while the same good honey is available 
and your price is not unreasonable. Then there is the 
advantage that honey does not lose its food value, if not 
used at once like other foods. —— my = for 60 
lb. tin 100% Organic gr “et honey. 6 Ib. tin $2.70; 
12 lb. tin $4.95; 60 Ib. $18.20; prepaid against your 
check 300 miles. billed. €.0.D. orders 
filled but postage added. Try it, and perhaps we will 
publish your letter here, telling folks about your experience 
with our honey. SMITHTOWN BEE FARM, Dept. OG. 
Jericho Turnpike, Smithtown, New 


SPECIAL! SUMMER SALE ON OUR DELICIOUS, SUN- 
DRIED, UNSULPHURED, ORGANICALLY GROWN 
FRUITS. «Example: Extra choice Black Figs. Were $3.65. 
Now only $2.50 five pounds. 15 pounds $5.50. Fancy Black 
Figs, 5 pounds $2.95; 15 lbs. $6.95. Extra choice Cali- 
myrna Figs, 5 pounds $3.25; 15 pounds $7.90. Raisins, 
large, soft, seedless, 5 pounds $2.75. Nut eaate: Black 
Walnut, English Walnut, Almond, 2 pounds $2.50. Hulled 
Sunflower Seeds. Superb Quality, 2 pounds $2.75. Sun- 
dried Olives, saltfree, 2 pounds $1.95. Fresh, raw, salt- 
free Almond Butter. You'll love it, two 8-ounce jars $1.95. 
Tasty Pecans, 5 pounds $3.50. Honey, new crop mild, yet 
deliciously tangy, mountain sage, 3 pounds $1.75; 12 pounds 
$5. range blossom, clover, thistle, mesquite, wild- 
nl honey—same price. New crop, Deep Flavor, Un- 
filtered, 100 per cent Pure Vermont Maple Syrup Gallon 
$8.95; half $4.75; at. $2.75. Virgin Olive Oil, Qt. $1.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We pay shipping costs. Order 
today. Limited Supply. We will include our brand new 
folder of many luscious, unusual foods and gift items. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore 9, Calif. 

OLD FASHIONED SEEDLESS RAISINS! Organically 
grown without poisons, commercials. Sweet—70% unrefined 
grape sugar. Sun-dried. Ship wts. POSTPAID PRICES: 
11 lbs. $4.55, 4 lbs. $1.85. GILBERT'S ORGANIC FARM, 
Rt. 2A, Sultana, Calif. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS—Hulled or Unhulled. Small sup- 


ply from Rodale Organic Farm. Unhulled seeds 70¢ Ib. 
postpaid (90¢ Ib. W. of Miss.). Freshly hulled seeds $1.50 
lb. postpaid ($1.70 W. of Miss.).. Write for prices on 
large quantities. RAYMOND GREENBAUM. 8.0. 2, 
Allentown, Penna. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original Mo oe 
and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. bag 
flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.15; west of Misstenipol 
River $1.40. RANCH, Davison, ch. 


BEST BAKED GOODS YOU'VE EVER TASTED. Made 


from 100% STONE GROUND ORGANICALLY GROWN 
WHOLE GRAINS, honey, fresh milk, raw sugar, butter, 
eggs, yeast, NO preservatives or bleaches. Breads, cookies, 
ete. Also huge selection of all ayn foods. We ship 
regularly to customers throughout U.S. Guaranteed fresh 
delivery. Send coin bread and catalog 
postpaid. STONE MILL Dept. BB-7, 1014 
Franklin St., Grand Rapids, 
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(TOP FARM)—For sale many Natural Foods. Visitors 
Welcome. 54 miles north of Woodstock, Illinois on Route 
47 to sign in tree, turn east (right) 14 miles to farm. 
Phone Hebron 2812. 
WHOLE WHEAT BREAD of Famous Hereford wheat, 
stoneground within 24 hours of baking. 2 loaves (including 
postage to 300 miles) $1.05, also flour 30¢ per Ib. plus 
postage. WEBER'S BAKERY, N. 
STONE GROUND WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 5 lbs. 75¢. 
Organically Grown. Unbleached White Gear. 10 tb s. $1.25. 
Postage extra. THE RADIKE = FARMS AND 
MILLING CO., Marine City, Michigan. 
GOLDEN NECTAR VALENCIA ORANGES. Ogee 
finest premium quality, direct from grower. No poisons, 
chemicals; nutritionally Write for descriptive 
KOENTOPP RANCH, 0 N. Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif 
FOR SALE 
IN FLORIDA. Building lots; 5, 10 acre tracts; also 225 
acre tract. Located near lakes Santa Fe, Geneva. 
Write for details. M. K. HOWELL, 
ntue 


spread the word 


Organic Gardening is striving to get its 
message to as many people as possible. We 
know you as a loyal reader of ORGANIC 
GARDENING would like to take an active 
part in our campaign for better gardening 
methods. You can help by passing out sub- 
scription booklets to friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances. 


Each booklet tells the organic story... the 
aims, principles, policies of organic garden- 
ing. Through a coded coupon we can trace 
each subscription back to you. We'll show 
our appreciation by giving you 70c for every 
subscription your coded coupons bring in. 
No work, no selling involved ... your natu- 
ral enthusiasm will be enough to convince 
your friends, we're sure! 


Write today. We'll be glad to send you 10 
booklets as a starter...more if you need 
them. Send request to: 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. Q 


| Answers to the Most Common 
A Qucstions about Composting 
“Questions & Answers on Compost” 


By ORGANIC GARDENING STAFF 


Only 35¢ for this valuable a informative mime © booklet. 
nae your order today Rodale Press, 7-G, 
mmaus, a. 
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Are You Getting 
Enough Minerals 


in Your Daily Diet 


BONE MEAL 


a A Wonderful New 
Natural Source of 


© CALCIUM 

© PHOSPHORUS 

© FLUORINE 

® TRACE MINERALS 


(For Human Consumption) 


Here is one of your most important 
natural sources of the Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, trace elements necessary for 
strong bones and healthy teeth. 
BARTH’'S Bone Meal is derived from 
the bones of selected, young cattle, and 
is completely natural ...nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Start now to 
combat Calcium and Phosphorus de- 
ficiency with BARTH’S pure, edible 
mineral—rich sterilized Bone Meal! 
74 or. TABLETS POWDER 
100—$1.00 1 Ib. $1.50 


500— 3. 2 tb. 2.50 
1000— 5.00 5 Ib. 5.00 


BONE MEAL TABLETS WITH 
VITAMINS A & D 
In this special formula, 400 units of 
natural Vitamin A and 400 units of 
natural Vitamin D have been added to 
increase Calcium assimilation. 
74 gr. TABLETS 
100—$1.00 
3.50 
1000— 6.00 


Postage Prepaid On All Orders 


BARTH'S 


Health Food Department 
Department 125-G Woodmere, New York 
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AUTHORS 
Month Page Month 
Ackerman, William Knight, Granville F. 
Practical Pruning—Part II .........Apr. 16 What Are Pesticides Doing to 
Allen, Human Beings? . Apr. 
Crucial Crusade OM 21 Latting, Esther T. 
Maine Coast Composting ............-Mar. 32 McConnell, Eleanor 
Arena, Philip Garden Calendar ce Jan 
How to Pl Ora Garden Calendar ............ .Feb 
Ashton, Leonora Sill Garden Calendar .......... Apr. 
Call for Cauliflower ........+..- Jan, 36 
Garden by the Sea ee -Apr. 36 Garden Calendar....................JUne 
Choice Cherries from Midget Vegetables ..................Mar. 
wed i “che 9 
cc June 20 McDonald, Elvin 
Bedier, Julie Year "Round Greenhouse Gardening ..Apr. 
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A New Way of Life ................Mar, 30 Pratt, J. W 
Fairley, E. Hamilton A Hen of One’s Own ................Jan. 
Magnolias for Spring Beauty ........ Jan 34 Rodale, Anne 
Flower Arrangement Book Shelf . June 
Fleschner, C. A. 
Pest Control by Biological Methods . .Feb 22 Rodale, J. I. ‘ 
Gerk 1 Vindienien Course in Organics 
+t IV J 3 Lesson I—Organic Matter .Feb 
ractical Pruning—Part IV .........June 8 Lesson II—Humus 
Gilman, William Lesson II[—Color of Humus esecece Apr. 
May 24 Lesson IV—The Dynamic Quality 
Glasow, Gilbert H. OF May 
The Orchid Cactus ...........+. 18 Lesson V—Nitrogen in Humus ....June 
Editorial—This Organic Gardening 
Goldman, M, C. 
Try Praying Mantids Mar. 38 
Goodwin, George Bunk—Part ° ...Feb 
Organiculture Personalities— Editorial—Are We U sing 
Capt. R. G. M. Wilson ........0-. Jan 38 Too Much Compost?—Part I ......Mar 
Green, Jane Editorial—Are We Using 
Jan 18 Too Much Compost?—Part II ......Apr. 
Editorial—Are We Using 
Halvorsen, W. 8 
That Exciting Marica UNE 74 Waltorial—Are We Using 
Harrington, Edwin Too Much Compost?—Part IV . June 
Soil Management for Miscellany—The Pure Food— 
Home Fruit Gardeners ..........++ Mar. 16 An American Drug ...............Feb. 
Hart, George M. Miscellany—Oak Smoke ... 
Practical Pruning—Part I .Mar. 28 A Lesson for Farmers from 4 a “Doctor Feb. 
Hendricks, G. Bartlett Ronning, A. 
Help for the Gardeneers ............ June 36 Design for Dahlias trees sete eeeeeeee May 
Hoak, Charlotte M. Ryan, Dan 
Fruits for the Southwest ............Jan 22 From Gutter to Garden .............June 
yarden Calendar ..... ..Jan 66 Schulz, Kathryn M. 
Garden Calendar Mar. 76 Senay, Brent 
Garden Calendar 65 Garden Calendar Jan. 
Garden Calendar May 35 Garden Calendar 
Garden Calendar 49 Garden Calendar ............... 
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HELP PREVENT 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS 


DEFICIENCIES 


Rich Natural Source of Minerals...For Human Consumption 


Natural, organic minerals are a very essential part of good nutrition . . . especially 
Calcium and Phosphorus. NU-AGE Bone Meal is an excellent natural source of 
these minerals. Made from selected bones of healthy young cattle (U.S. In- 
spected). Truly an amazing nutritional substance. Helps combat calcium-phos- 
phorus deficiencies... thereby helps promote vigor and vitality. Especially valu- 
able for children in formative years. Try it! We believe you will be pleased. 


PURIFIED BONE MEAL ... PLAIN 


(Natural... Nothing Added) 


Take your choice of these three popular 
forms of diet supplements. 
TABLETS ...Each contains 71 grains of plain 
Bone Meal. 
100—75c¢; 500—$2.50; 1000—$4.00 


CAPSULES ...Also contain 712 grains of Plain 
Bone Meal. 
100—$1.00; 300—$2.75; 1000—$7.00 


POWDER (Bulk) ...Use in Muffins, Bread, Soups, 
Cereals. 
16 oz.—$1.30; 3 ibs.—$3.50; 10 Ibs.—$10.00 
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BONE MEAL with 
VITAMINS A and D 


Vitamin D is needed to regulate Calcium and 
Phosphorus metabolism and their utilization 
by your body. Vitamin A is needed to keep 
. up normal resistance to infection. 

TABLETS...71 grains of Bone Meal plus 1000 
— A and 200 Units Vitamin D All- 

100—$1.25; 300—$2.75; 1000—$6.75 

CAPSULES...Same amounts and potencies as 
listed above. Only with extra convenience of 


capsule form. 
100—$1.50; 300—$3.50; 1000—$9.00 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. G-7 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Pa. 
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Sherrard, Drew Tilsher, Warner G. 
Condition the Soil First ............ Apr. 14 West Coast Organiculture ........... Feb. 
Tarjan, A. C. Tukey, Loren D. 
Nematodes and Their Effects Practical Pruning—Part III .........May 
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Organic Oranges .........+.+.- Ae ee June 13 Starting Right with Organic Seeds ..Mar. 
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SUBJECTS 
Month Page Month 
A Earthworms More than Fishing Bait ..Mar. 
Acidity and Alkalinity ................ Jan. 61 Organic Gardening 
A Free Seedling Nursery .............. Jan. 37 Bunk—Part I Jan. 
A Lesson for Farmers from a Doctor ..Feb. 30 Bunk—Part II -+ -Feb. 
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A Potato Experiment Feb. 4 ompost?—Part IT pr. 
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Soil Knowledge Lack ............... Feb. 24 Tor Berries Mar. 
Fertilizer Poisoning 
Cc Blamed for Cattle Deaths ........... May 
California Walnuts Disappear Fertilizing with Ocean Mud ........... Apr. 
Flower Arrangement Bookshelf ....... June 
Call for Cauliflower ...... SAM, 36 
Camellias .... . Jan. 63 Food Protein Decreasing in Crops ..... June 
Canadians Marvel at Sawdust Value ..Mar. 34 to 
Capsules or Compost .............+++- Jan. 2 Frontiers and Fertility ................May 
Carry-over of DDT in Soil Fruits for the Southwest .............. Jan. 
Cattle Death from Weed Spray ........ Jan. 29 G 
Chemical Caution ...........seececeees Ja 29 Garden Clubs Ask No Poison Sprays ...Apr. 
Choice Cherries from Organic Orchards June 20 Garden of Two Worlds ........-.ceeec: Jan. 
City Composting Information ......... May 5 Good Idea for Filing Information ...... Jan, 
Codling Moth Rushes Egg-Laying Greenhouse Heating Pipes .............Jan. 
° rubs in Compost Heap ...............Feb. 
Compost Activator .. 60 
Compost and the pH of ‘the Soil erry ry: June 62 
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Lesson I—Organic Matter .......... Feb. 17 Herbicide Damages Cotton ............4 Jan. 
Lesson III—Color of Humus ........ Apr. 19 Hormone Spray Menace to Plants ..... Mar. 
Lesson IV— How to Plant Orange Trees ........... Apr. 
The Dynamic Quality of Humus ...May 19 
Lesson V—Nitrogen in June 21 I 
Crops Needing Lime ....... Une 56 
Feb. 21 Imported Bean Serves as Soilbuilder ...Feb. 
Indiana Girl Tests Soils ..............June 
D Insecticide Affects Apple Taste ........Feb. 
DDT Use Produces Insect Olympics .........sceseessceces June 
Spray Resistant Red Spiders ........ May 29 Insect Poison Boosts Reproductive 
Deficiency in Tomatoes June 57 Rate of Pests Mar. 
May 14 Insects Develop Spray Immunity ....... Jan. 
Disposal Unit Insect Spray 
Brings Organic Fertilizer in Israel ...June 35 Kills California Youngster .......... May 
Doctor Warns of Health Dangers Insoluble Nutrients Proved Available ...Feb, 
in Handling Insecticides ............ June 34 I-Saw a Miracle June 
Double Purpose Trees .................May 16 
K 
Early to Garden, Early to Reap .......Apr. 8 Kelps for Composting ....'..cccessscoes May 
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Month Page 


L 
‘a: Balfour Terms Organic Method 
ta Health May 
Lake Sil Boon to Gardeners .......... Feb. 
Iseaning for Everyone—Part I ..... Jan. 


Ia. tscaping for Everyone—Part IT ....Apr. 
Laadseapine for Everyone—Part III ...June 


Leaf Munich ONE May 
M 
Magnolias for Spring Beauty .......... Jan, 
Maine Coast Composting ...... Mar. 
Midget V wetables Mar. 
Milk-Fed Flowers Flourish ............ Jan, 
Milk-Fed Plants .......cccccccccccsecs Jan. 
Mixtures for Manting Plants and Bulbs June 
N 
Nebraska Agronomist 
Advise Building Soil .............00- Apr. 
Need Elbow Room? May 
Nematodes and Their Effects on Plants Jan. 
New Books 2... June 
Nutritional Cause of Disease .......... Apr. 
Nutritional Diseases That Grow 
Oo 
One Reader’s Comment ...............Feb. 
Organic Greenhouse Tomatoes ......... Jan. 
Organiculture Personalities— 
Cant. R. G. BM. 
P 
Pest Control by Biological Methods ..... Feb. 
Phosphorus for the Compost Heap ..... May 
Plants for Hedgerow May 


Plants for North Windows ............Jan. 
Poison Wastes Kill Fish 


and Water Birds at Niagara ........ June 
Practical Pruning—Part I—Roses ..... Mar. 
Practical Pruning—Part II— 

Practical Pruning—Part 

Practical Pruning—Part TV— 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ....... June 
Preparing Asparagus Beds ............ Feb. 
Protecting Early Beans .......2.sssee. Mar. 
Put Weeds in Their Place 000000 chee Feb. 

R 
Rabbit Fertilizer—Rapid Growth .......Feb. 
Rabbits in the Garden ...........+.0+. Feb. 
Raising Earthworms Mar. 
Readers Endorse 
Soil and Health Foundation ......... Mar. 


Recommends Sewage Sludge 
to Halt Depletion of Soil 
Revitalizing Neglected Soil 


Month Page 
Ss 

Sawdust Mulch Apr. 57 
Seaweed as a Fertilizer ........-..0055 June 14 
Seeing is Believing .........ccccceccee Mar. 6 
Shallow Roots from Mulching? ......... Jan, 62 
Shoddy as a Manure .........eseceees June 55 
Simplified Beekeeping Jan. 37 
Sir Albert Howard— 

Soil Fertility and Humus .......... 62 
Soil Analysis Points Way to 8 
Soil is the Difference .......... 68 
Soil Management 

for Home Fruit Gardeners ..........Mar. 16 
Soil Scientist Warns 

of Artificial Soil Fertility ..... 35 
Some Vegetable Pointers ............. 65 
8 
State Bans Garbage Feeding .. r 24 
Stockyard Waste Now Being Marketed 

Rich Compost ..... Apr. 34 
Stop Those Rabbita Apr. 59 
StrawherxieB Mar. 63 
Suburban Composter ...........e2-+++05 June 56 

Tests Show Organic Matter 

Cuts Corn Area Soil Loss ...........June 35 
Texas Cotton Success ...........ssce0e Jan. 24 
That Exciting Marica ..........s2se00. June 74 
The Pure Food—An American . -Feb. 16 
The V. P. Has Troubles ... ..-Jan, 24 
They Use Everything Jan. 
Toads Help—Help Toads .............. Apr. 6 
re June 4 
Trace Elements in New Form ........ Mar. 36 
Try Your Luck with Begonias ..... .. June 18 
Twenty Arkansas Acres ...... 12 

U 
Unexpected 2-4D Results .............. Mar, 35 
Vv 
Ww 
Warning from Spanish Citrus Grower ..Mar. 34 
Wasp Species Inject Enemy Insects 

with Natural Pesticide .............. June 35 
Weed Chemical Brings Wheat Damage Feb. 25 
West Coast Organiculture ......... ++++Feb, 12 
What are Pesticides Doing 

to Human ... Apr. 26 
Whitewash for Trees ...........2ee008 Apr. 56 
Why the Fish Won’t Bite ............. Apr. 34 
Winter Mulching vs. Cover Crops ...... Feb. 8 

4 
Year "Round Greenhouse Gardening ....Apr. 12 


Send $1.00 today for 100 of these 
colorful Sma Place them on letters 
and packag - to awaken public 
interest in 7 very worth-while cause. 


Mail your $1.00 to: 


Stamp of Approval 


This attractive new stamp is a dramatic way to place YOUR 
stamp of approval on the research and studies of The Soil 
and Health Foundation ...a non-profit organization headed 
by J. I. Rodale, the crusading editor of Organic Gardening. 


SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


J. 1. Rodale, President 


July, 1953 
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© FINISH — Beautiful Soft 
Blue Baked Enamel with 
Chrome Trim. Remov- 
able White Rubber Mas- 
saging Cushion. 


@ COMPACT POWER UNIT 
@ ON-OFF SWITCH 
@ NO OILING REQUIRED 


SPECIFICATIONS: — 


110-120 Volts 
50-60 Cycles 
AC Only — 6-ft. Cord 


@ FULLY GUARANTEED 


@ INDIVIDUALLY PACKED 
Six to a Shipping Carton 
Shipping Weight 18 Ibs. 


@ Extra Rubber Massaging 
Cushions Available to 
Retail at $1.00 Each 


FOOT VIBRATOR | 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE FOOT EXERCISER 


For Home Use 
= 
= 
Zz 
~S 
= 
S 
S Z 
SS 


APPLY LIGHT PRESSURE WHEN PLACING FOOT ON 
VIBRATOR RUBBER CUSHION, 


__ sGIVE YOUR FEET THIS VIBRATOR MASSAGE AND 


_ EXERCISE FOR FIVE MINUTES DAILY .TO RELIEVE 
THE DISCOMFORT OF TIRED: MUSCLES AND ACH- 
ING PEET 


CIRCULATION THE FEET CONTRIBUTES 
TH. 


Sturdily Constructed 
For 


Long and Trouble Free 
Service 


STUR-DEE HEALTH PRODUCTS 
238 LIVINGSTON STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. ¥. 
Dept. 7-G 


FOOT VIBRATOR. 
Designed for Home 
Use to Stimulate 

Blood Circulation 
and improve Muscle 


$7.95 


ig 


"For Arch and leg Muscles 


Order Direct Postpaid @ Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


80 
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yTER-FORM HAIR 


Here’s a scientific but entirely natural and 
organic preparation for care of hair and scalp. 
Formulated from a base of pure Lanolin, 
Cholesterol, Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil 
(Hormone E Factor) and Methionene (many 
authorities say this element is essential in 
eliminating hair splitting and breaking). Not 
only does MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE tend 
for healthier hair, but it has proven ideal as 
a hair groom. Brings out all the natural high- 
lights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery 


FUAM SHAMPUL 


A Natural Oil Shampoo for that 
Soft, Silky Natural Hair Beauty 


For a wonderful new ‘“‘feel’’ to your hair... for 
clean sparkling highlights and gorgeous natural 


charm... try new, different GREEN FOAM Sham- 
poo. 
Now ...at last...here is a soft, gentle yet truly 


effective shampoo made entirely from natural oils. 
GREEN FOAM Shampoo is entirely free from harsh 
a'kali soaps and irritating detergents (known now 
to cause dryness). GREEN FOAM Shampoo was 
developed by FalMay in response to demand for a 
natural hair cleanser. 

This foaming green sca!p and kar cleanser is highly 
concentrated. Apply only a few drops. Your hair 
billows out in a foaming lather. Dirt, dar iruff and 
other hair accumulations are surrounded, picked up 
and ridden away on a wave of suds. Leaves your 
hair soft and lovely, your scalp pink and clean. 
Order GREEN FOAM Shampoo today for soft, clean, 
lovelier hair! 


6 oz. bottle—$1.50 


FALKNER & MAY, 


2 bottles for $2.50 


nh & 


THREE - WAY 


NATURAL HAIR TREATMENT 


Glowing, Lovely Hair Highlights 


ME, and natural 


gray—brunette becomes rich natural brown 
—black becomes blue black—red becomes 
golden red). Hair color is unchanged... 
natural highlights are accentuated. Three 
convenient sizes: 


4 oz. (60-day supply) ....... $1.75 
8 oz. (120-day supply) ...... 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family size) 5.00 


Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair... 
add shining new lustre tones! 


Tingling Care of Sealp and Hair 


Yes, it’s an entirely new idea...stainless steel 
bristles (round tips) anchored in foam rubber. This 
combination gives a firm, yet amazingly gentle 


“vibrat ng’’ action as you stroke your hair. The 
brush almost feels ‘‘alive’’ in your hand. 
Or press brush firmly until bristles meet scalp, 


move hand gently back and forth. Then watch how 
fast the “‘vibrating’’ action loosens itching dand- 
ruff, makes scalp feel alive and tingling. 


V bra-Tone Hair Brush has a one-piece back and 


handle... solid walnut. Bristles and mount ng are 
stainless stee!... gleaming, rust-proof. Easy to 
clean. .made to last a lifetime. Order one for 


each membcr of family. 
Only $1.00 or 3 Brushes for $2.75 


Summer Protection for Your Hair 
Gas = 
NEW and DIFFERENT! 


ardenets: 


BE SURE TO 


READ THIS 
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.MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK 
; 
ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 77, 
} > "| Troy, New York 
2 
| < v . Please send me postpaid, by return mail a 
| - FREE copy of your 68-page book telling me all 
about the New Lightning-Change ROTOTILLER 
| . and its many wonderful Lightning-Change Attach- 
} ments, 
(Please Print) 


Tractor 


Old! 


ERE are some of the revolutionary improve- 
ments developed by ROTOTILLER during the 


past two years. They can mean so many big 
differences to you as an Organic Gardener, that 
you'll find it to your advantage to trade in your 
present machine—even if it’s as little as two 


years old! 

ROTOTILLER’S brand-new “Chopper Digger” 
biaides do the whole job of preparing your seed bed 
in ONE quick, easy operation. These unbreakable, 


tangle-resistant wonder blades are perfect for 
THREE other important jobs: cultivating; com- 
posting, right in the garden itself; and organic 


making and re-making. ROTOTILLER’S new 
Lightning-Change 1AWN MOWER operates with 
amazing new speed, as fast as a man can com- 
fortably walk. The new ROTARY MOWER Attach- 
ment becomes part of the ROTOTILLER itself, so 
that the full horsepower end added weight really 
‘murder’ weeds, tall grass, and brush. And that’s 
not even half of the wonderful new Rototiller story! 


New SPEED and New EASE of Operation! 


The new FASTER 12953 ROFrOTILLER will 
“breeze throvgh”’ countless other jobs for you— 
the year ’round, In LESS than 60 seconds—with 
1ow-cost Lightning-Change Attachments—it plows 
snow, does light bull-dozing, pumps water, hauls 
heavy loads, cuts wood, You can use it for grad- 
ing, fertilizer spreading, spraying, buckraking, 
even generate emergency electric power with it— 
ALL with new SPEED...new EAS®* of operation 
...and at amazing low cost! 

NO pushing, NO pressure, NO bearing down 
needed. You simply steer and let ROTOTILLER 
go to work by itselj! So easy to handle, so simple 
to operate—that women and even children can use 


it. A “snap” to service; needs less care than a 
new car. Does the work of a DOZEN lawn and 
garden machines in OE! 

FREE Book Tells 


the Whole Wonderful Story 


If you have no garden machine—or your 
present one is over two years old, you owe it to 
yourself to read the whole exciting story of what 
the new FASTER 1953 ROTOTILLER can do for 
you. Mail coupon now for FREE book “How To 
Do Wonders with ROTOTILLER “ !.v Ed Robinson, 
author of the famous 
*“*Have-More” Plan. 
new 6S-page, picture - 
packed book into 
many other valuable 
for this new wonder ma- 
chine. It’s a real 
opener as to what modern 
engineering ski'l has done 
in the last two years to 
make organic gardenin 
easier and more fun for 
you. So mail the coupon 
NOW to: Rofotiller, ‘Inc., 
Dept. 77, Troy, New York. 
York, 
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